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ANSCO 


answers most Christmas prob- 
lems. Nearly everybody wants 
a camera. Give him or her 
more than “a camera”—give 
an Ansco, the amateur camera 
of professional quality. At 
$2.00 to $55.00, there is an 
Ansco to suit every purse, per- 
son or purpose. 


Loaded with Ansco film there 
is no question about results. 
Printed on _ prize-winning 
Cyko paper, the pictures will 
be crisp, clear and sharp. 





The Ansco Dealer in your town 
has now on display the many 
Ansco models, and he will be 
glad to demonstrate them to you. 
Write to us for Holiday booklet. 


ANSCO COMPANY 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
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OST portrait-photographs fall into one 
M of two classes. Either they are mere 

fancy pictures, the result of false ideal- 
ism produced by the art of handling light and 
shadow, trickery of pose and manipulation of 
artificial backgrounds to produce an “ atmos- 
phere,” or else they are truthful reproductions 
of nature’s handiwork plus that indefinable 
something which we term personality, and 
wholly devoid of the artificiality of the fancy 
picture. In the latter case they are usually 
pronounced “horrid” by the subjects them- 
selves and “splendid likenesses” by their 
friends. 

Always it has seemed to me that a portrait, 
to be such in the truest sense of the word, must 
be of the latter class, and that the art of the 
photographer attains its highest expression 
when it gives a truthful delineation of the sub- 
ject in a moment of unconsciousness, in a 
natural atmosphere. And where can such an 
atmosphere be found save inthe home’ For 
this reason I have devoted all my efforts to 
home-portraiture and have specialized in photo- 
graphing little children, because in them is 
embodied the very spirit of the home. Such 
success as I have attained in this field of spe- 
cialized work is the result of nothing more than 
constant study of home-surroundings and child- 
nature, to the end that I may catch my little 
subjects in a moment of happy unconsciousness, 
when they are most themselves and least the 
victims of the ogre behind the black cloth. 

I am constantly besieged with questions as to 
how I do it — what kind of camera I use, the 
make of lens, length of exposure, manipulation 
of light, and a dozen other questions pertaining 
more or less to the strictly mechanical side of 
the work. The secret, if there is a secret, does 


not lie in the camera, or any of the accessories. 


It lies almost entirely in the establishment of a 
bond of good feeling and mutual understanding 
between the subject and the operator, until in 
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the mind of the child the real purpose of the 
visit is virtually forgotten and the making of 
the picture is merely an incident in the prog- 
ress of the newly-established friendship. 

Often when I enter a home for the first time 
I will find my prospective subject so shy and 
bashful that mother’s skirts serve as a shelter 
from behind which to peep forth timidly with eyes 
round with mingled suspicion and curiosity. 
In such cases I take no notice of the child 
whatever. Mother and I go about from room 
to room to choose the location which will give 
us the best light and background. If possible, 
I like to be in the playroom or nursery, because 
there the child is most at home and has greatest 
freedom from restraint. Then I bring out my 
case of samples, and mother looks these over 
for ideas as to composition, finish and type of 
mount. 

Nine times out of ten, before we have fin- 
ished with these, “baby” wants to see, too. 
Curiosity has overcome timidity. Presently a 
favorite toy is mutely held forth for inspection. 
Then, and not until then, do I take notice of 
the child ; but only in the most casual way. I 
center my interest in the toy. Another is 
dragged forth. We are getting along famously 
and soon all the treasures of the nursery are 
spread out before me and the little tongue has 
begun to chatter. We are friends now, through 
the happy medium of dear Teddy Bear or be- 
loved, battered and forlorn Mary Jane. A 
little playtime now, and we are ready for the 
real purpose of my visit, and in this the toys 
often play a very vital part. Not infrequently 
it is these which are being photographed, and 
their little owner is an eager and willing assis- 
tant in getting just the right effect. 

When the right moment comes, I take the 
greatest care not to appear to be looking directly 
at the child. The feeling of being watched is a 
sure producer of self-consciousness, particularly 
with children, and under this condition a natural 
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FATHER AND SON 


pose is impossible. At this point mother is 
often a most valuable assistant. She can catch 
the attention and draw the eyes in the desired 
direction without arousing suspicion or the 
dreaded self-consciousness. Then a pressure of 
the bulb at just the right instant, and we are 
ready to try another pose. 

Of course, each individual™case requires in- 
dividual treatment and handling. Each is a 
study in itself, and no fixed method of approach 
is uniformly successful. Sometimes it is my 
own personal appearance that furnishes the key 
to the situation. When I am gravely informed 
of the exact number of buttons down the front 
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of my skirt or on my shoes, I know that a suc- 
cessful sitting is assured. It happens that I 
wear bangs. It also happens that a certain 
hairdresser in my home-city has attained fame 
for his art of cutting children’s hair. So when, 
as has frequently happened, a little midget with 
a Dutch-cut innocently asks: “ Miss Stanley, 
does Mr. G cut your hair?” I mentally 
bless the bangs, for I know that we have found 
a common interest and the ground for mutual 
confidences. 

It is this constant study of character and of 
home-surroundings and the effort to obtain a 
composition peculiarly suited to each indi- 
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AT THE WINDOW 


vidual case that makes the work intensely in- 
teresting and in which, I believe, lies the whole 
secret of successful home-portraiture of children. 
It is hard work. It requires time, unlimited 
patience and unfailing good humor. Rarely 
can I make more than two sittings in a day; 
but the results are so much more satisfactory 
than any other form of portrait-work that each 
day I start out with increased enthusiasm and 
renewed interest. 

It is a work for which, I believe, women are 
better fitted than men, because they are more 
at ease in the environment of the home ; because 
of less restraint and embarrassment on the part 
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of the mothers, with whom they must invariably 
deal and upon whose codperation they must 
largely depend; and partly because they have, 
intuitively, a larger appreciation of the little 
things which count for so much in establishing just 
the right atmosphere. But I would advise no 
woman to take it up unless she is thoroughly 
well grounded in the fundamentals of the photo- 
graphic art, is willing to work hard, is not easily 
discouraged, possesses natural ability in artistic 
composition and, above all, has a deep, sym- 
pathetic understanding of childhood and the 
power rather quickly to win the confidence of 
the wee folks. 
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The Breakage of Condensing-Lenses 


DR. A. KLUGHARDT 


HE question of the breakage of condens- 
| ing-lenses is becoming every day a more 
serious one, owing to the rapid increase 
in the number of motion-picture theaters, particu- 
larly the larger ones, which are using more and 
more powerful are-lamps (100 amperes and 
more) in order to obtain sufficient clearness 
where enlargements of great size are thrown 
upon the screen. With the increase in the 
number of amperes employed, however, the 
limit is quickly reached, as the heat in the opera- 
ting-cabinet soon becomes unbearable and the 
danger of fire with the highly-inflammable 
films is very great, not to speak of the increased 
cost of the current; and so it becomes a neces- 
sity rather to increase the lighting-power of the 
system employed. This can be done by in- 
creasing the size of the condensor or by bring- 
ing the light as near as possible to the lens. 
Naturally this makes greater demands on the 
lenses than formerly, and experience has shown 
that condensors made of ordinary glass are not 
capable of meeting these requirements. 

The question then arises whether the danger 
of breaking the lens could not be lessened by 
employing some other kind of glass-material. 
To answer this question, it was necessary to 
study the phenomenon very thoroughly. Its 
cause lies in the expansion caused by the heat 
in conjunction with the limited heat-conductiv- 
ity of the somewhat brittle glass-material. For 
instance, when the lamp is started, the surface 
of the lens nearest to it quickly becomes highly 
heated ; while the other side, owing to the small 
heat-conducting power of the glass, remains 
cold. This produces very powerful straining 
which, under ordinary circumstances, destroys 
the lens. 

Now, since this unequal heating of the lenses 
cannot easily be avoided, it becomes necessary 
to find a glass which possesses the lowest co- 
efficient of expansion possible. It is a known 
fact that quartz glass, which is made from 
pebble-crystal, will support the widest varia- 
tions of temperature without breaking, because 
of its extraordinarily low coefficient of expan- 
sion. 

Among the various glasses placed at our dis- 
posal, we finally found one that seemed to 
answer the requirements. With this new glass, 
to which we have given the name of “ Pyro- 
durit,” and with mirror-glass, which is the kind 
generally used for condensors, we made an ex- 


haustive series of tests, which were conducted 
on the lines laid down by Winkelmann. 

The result of the thirteen sets of tests showed 
that the Pyrodurit glass will stand a sudden 
change of temperature of 200 degrees Centi- 
grade without breaking, whereas ordinary mir- 
ror-glass will bear only half as great a difference. 
In two of the tests two small cracks appeared 
due, doubtless, to the fact that the cubes had 
some small mechanical defects on the surface. 

After completing a large number of tests, 
lenses were prepared from the new glass and 
distributed to various motion-picture theaters 
for practical tests of their heat-resisting quali- 
ties. One of these lenses is now, after three 
months’ use, still completely intact. Another 
of the lenses was exposed to very intense 
heat in an are-lamp of about 100 amperes, in 
which the glass became as soft as a jellyfish. 
Nevertheless it withstood, without cracking, the 
sudden cooling when the current was shut off. 

On account of the comparatively expensive 
material of which these lenses are made, they 
will, of course, be somewhat higher in price 
than the ordinary condensing-lenses ; but as the 
breakage of lenses is always a source of annoy- 
ance and loss to the motion-picture houses, it is 
believed that the price will not prove to be of 
much importance. 

I would also remark that the Pyrodurit 
lenses should naturally be handled with all 
possible care. When the lamp is first started, 
it must not be brought too close to the lens, and 
when the current is shut off the case must be 
kept closed to prevent a draught of cold air from 
striking it; for, as may be readily understood, 
after steady use in the motion-picture apparatus 
the original careful annealing of the glass be- 
comes destroyed, because of the rapid heating 
and cooling when the electric current is turned 
on and off. The severe strains caused by the 
expansion and contraction will naturally render 
the lenses likely to crack whenever the current 
is again started. 

The manufacturers are now prepared to make 
triple condensors from the same materia], which 
will permit a much larger proportion of the 
light to be utilized than heretofore. As a gen- 
eral thing it is sufficient if only the meniscus 
lens next to the lamp is made of Pyrodurit 
glass; but for powerful arc-lamps all the lenses 
composing the condensor should be of the new 
material. — Hder’s Jahrbuch. 
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Pictorial Landscape-Photography 


Part II — Composition, Values, Definition, Detail (Continued) 


PAUL LEWIS ANDERSON 


HE question of values is one of the most 
abstruse which the artist has to en- 
counter, and is of special importance to 

the photographer whose work, lacking the ele- 
ment of color, depends for its effect largely on 
relative values. Line, of course, is important, 
as it must be to any worker in monochrome ; 
but the technical methods employed by the 
photographer are inherently capable of render- 
ing the values of nature more perfectly than 


SENSITIVENESS OF THE EYE. 





matter, for the subjective effect of values is of 
the greatest importance, and some photographers 
with little technical knowledge have become 
noted for their treatment of values simply by 
reason of their appreciation of the more ab- 
stract qualities, whereas the finest technician 
can never produce anything of artistic value if 
he goes no farther than this knowledge. It is, 
however, foolish to decry technique, for, other 
things being equal, the greater a man’s knowl- 
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any other medium, and the photographer has 
the power to modify them—even without 
manual intervention — to as great an extent as 
the worker in any other process. The objec- 
tive side of the subject is easily learned, for, 
given a panchromatic plate as well as the ordi- 
nary and orthochromatic types, a visual lumi- 
nosity-filter and a set of contrast-filters, together 
with an actinometer and some knowledge of 
the effects of under- and overexposure and 
under- and overdevelopment, the photographer 
is equipped to render the relative values of the 
subject correctly, to compress or extend the 
scale, or to emphasize any particular color at 
will. This, however, is the least part of the 


edge, the more chance there is of his producing 
work that will have permanent value. As an 
instance, we may refer to the Austrian workers, 
— Kiihn, Henneberg and Watzek — who pro- 
duced landscapes as fine in conception and feel- 
ing as any that have ever been done, with the 
exception of some of Clarence H. White’s, and 
were at the same time as skilful technicians as 
any one could be. 

In considering the rendering of values and 
the subjective effect of modifying the represen- 
tation given by the plate, the first thing is to 
determine the extent to which the eye appreci- 
ates the relative luminosity of natural objects, 
and the curve given above shows this clearly. 
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Abscissee represent luminosity in terms of a 
standard candle and ordinates the sensitiveness 
of the vision. 

It will be seen that with an illumination of 
less than one candle-meter the eye sees very 
little ; but the amount of detail that is visible 
rises with disproportionate rapidity as this 
point is approached, the rise being virtually 
uniform between 1 and 1,000 candle-meters. 
One candle-meter corresponds approximately to 
the illumination of a white house in moonlight, 
and 10,000 is that of white clouds near the 
sun. Hence it will be seen that if we wish 
to give the impression of faint illumination, 
such as moonlight or twilight, we can do so by 
arranging our relative values in accordance 
with the lower part of the curve; that is, hav- 
ing little differentiation in the shadows, with 
relatively brilliant lights; and if we wish to 
give a feeling of strong light, we should have 
flat highlights and relatively strong contrast in 
the shadows. Readers familiar with the work 
of Messrs. Hurter and Driffield will recognize 
at once the general form of this curve as simi- 
lar to the characteristic curve of the dryplate, 
and the thought will suggest itself that faint 
illumination is to be suggested by underexpo- 
sure and strong light by overexposure, using 
these terms to indicate the relation of the expo- 
sure to the normal; and this is, in fact, the case, 
for such a course will produce the effect desired, 
no matter what the actual illumination of the 
scene may be. It must be noted, however, 
that in a weak light the strongest light is far 
below the maximum which the eye can see, so 
white paper should never be used in any part of 
the print — unless the source of illumination 
is included — the most brilliantly-illuminated 
object being a medium-gray, and that there are 
in nature no black shadows under a full light, 
so that in a sunlit landscape the darkest space 
will be a medium gray. In other words, when 
representing either a high or a low key, we 
must use a soft negative and adjust the result 
by modifying the exposure, printing light or 
dark, as the case may be. The principal thing 
to guard against is underexposing a brightly- 
lighted scene and developing too far, for heavy 
shadows will prevent the suggestion of sunlight. 
Of course, it may be desired to have empty 
shadows, devoid of detail, together with a high 
key, in which case underexposure may be cor- 
rect, but the negative should be kept soft. 

There are, however, some conditions which 
require a strong negative, as may be seen if we 
stand facing west at sunset, with a row of heavy 
trees in the middle-distance. Examining the 
trees themselves, we may be able to see detail 


in them ; but if the gaze be concentrated on the 
sky, we shall receive the impression that the 
trees are simply a solid black mass, though on 
shading the eyes from the sky much detail will 
immediately become visible in the shadows. 
Here, then, we need a strong negative, such 
as will give a full-scale print, but the exposure 
must be governed by the location of the inter- 
est. If this is in the trees, the exposure must be 
sufficient to show faint detail in the shadows; 
and if it is in the sky, the trees must remain 
empty. 

If for any reason empty shadows are used, it 
must be borne in mind that no matter how black 
a shadow is in nature, it never gives a feeling of 
flatness, but always seems to have some depth, 
and this is true even though it may be devoid 
of any gradation. This characteristic may be 
suggested in the print by introducing either a 
little gradation, which, however, should not sug- 
gest any natural object, or else a lustre. Pati- 
num paper, or, in fact, any paper in which the 
image is deposited in metallic form on the sur- 
face of the support, is not so successful in ren- 
dering this effect, even though varnished, as a 
medium in which the pigment is supported in 
a film of appreciable thickness of some colloid, 
such as gelatine or gum arabic. Bromide paper 
is not suitable for the purpose, as it will not give 
blacks of sufficient richness; but carbon and 
gum answer the purpose admirably. Photo- 
gravure also gives very rich blacks, and if a 
little gradation is introduced, the suggestion may 
be perfect, better, indeed, than with either of 
the other processes advised; for it must be 
admitted that the lustre is only a makeshift, 
Nature’s deepest tones never being lustrous, but 
having the peculiar “ velvety ” texture of a good 
photogravure. Sunlight is easier to render, as 
almost any paper is capable of giving good 
quality in a high key, the failures being in the 
lower tones. 

If the values of the scene are rendered cor- 
rectly, and the scene is of a type with which the 
spectator is familiar, there will often be a sug- 
gestion of color, the strength of this suggestion 
depending, of course, on the activity of the ob- 
server’s imagination, which impels him to re- 
member what he has seen in nature, thus giving 
added force to the impression which the picture 
makes on him. This effect may be heightened 
by choosing a printing-color which will help to 
stimulate the imagination, as the psychological 
power of different pigments varies greatly. 
Thus, a snow-scene printed in blue-black on 
white paper will be powerfully suggestive, 
though any one who has ever observed snow 
closely knows that it may contain an infinite 
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number of colors, so that mere blue can never 
render the scene accurately, any more than gray 
can render a summer-landscape. The prevail- 
ing impression of snow, however, is that it is cold, 
and a cold color heightens the effect through 
association. Similarly, the most obvious impres- 
sion regarding sunlight is that it is warm, and 
by printing a summer-landscape in warm gray 
or brown, the effect is intensified. As the light 
grows weaker, colors lose their visibility, form 
being distinguishable long after color has dis- 
appeared. ‘The cold colors — blue, blue-green 
and green, also all secondaries and tertiaries — 
having a predominating admixture of blue, lose 
their visibility first; the warmer colors — yel- 
low, orange, red and mixed colors in which 
these predominate — remaining visible as color 
after the cold colors have become black. Further- 
more, the light usually becomes warmer toward 
sunset, and, though it again becomes cold after- 
wards, this fact is not realized by the average 
observer, who associates warmth with dusk. 
Hence, twilight-scenes should be printed in a 
warm color, except in the case of winter-pic- 
tures, which are to convey a sense of cold. If, 
though, the scene is illuminated by the moon, 
the character of it will be cold, that being the 
color of the light reflected by the moon except 
when it is near the horizon, in which case it is 
so weak in illuminating-power as not to be very 
useful for pictorial purposes. Hence, a cold 
color should be selected for moonlight-pictures, 
though this should be no more than a cold black, 
positive color tending to detract from the effect. 

While dealing with color it may be well to 
say a few words concerning the development in 
this direction which seems to be taking place 
among photographers, some of whom, working 
in gum or oil, attempt to give the colors of na- 
ture by working over the print locally with 
different pigments. The writer cannot approve 
this method of work, for color is the most ab- 
struse subject in all art, requiring long and 
earnest study in order to master it, and the 
photographer is seldom willing to give this 
effort. Then the painter who attempts to give 
color works partly from a trained memory and 
partly from color-sketches, whereas the photo- 
grapher relies chiefly on an untrained recollec- 
tion of the scene. Then, too, it is easy for the 
painter to draw color, while it is difficult — 
almost impossible — for him to draw form ; but 
the camera can draw form with the utmost ease 
and accuracy, color being difficult for it. This 
being so, it would seem best for the photo- 
grapher to devote himself to the application of 
the possibilities of his medium, instead of trying 
to do what is hard for it to accomplish. Paint- 


ers know better than to do this, and do not 
attempt what is beyond the power of the medium 
in which they may be working. What has been 
said must not be construed as adverse to three- 
color or autochrome-work — both of these being 
perfectly legitimate applications of the art — 
but merely as a disapproval of the arbitrary ap- 
plication of colors to different portions of the 
print, whether this be done by means of trans- 
parent dyes on the picture, or by one of the 
control-processes. As regards the use of the 
screen-plate color-processes, however, it must be 
admitted that one may lose more than he gains. 
There is a peculiar quality that is attainable in 
photography as well as in painting that can 
be indicated only by the word texture. This 
has nothing to do with the rendering of the 
textures of different materials, which is largely 
a question of relative values, but refers to the 
superficial appearance of the picture. Any 
painter can recognize this quality, and will 
know what is meant by the word, but will be 
unable to describe it, even though he himself is 
one of those who attain it. It is, to be sure, a 
quality which has nothing to do with the ex- 
pression of the subject ; but since it is very pleas- 
ing to the spectator, it is valuable, for anything 
which pleases is a heip to the picture. Of those 
photographers with whose work the writer is 
familiar, Clarence White and Karl Struss have 
attained this quality to the highest degree, and 
it adds greatly to their work. In autochrome- 
work, however, this precious quality is totally 
lost, and, in fact, it cannot be got in any trans- 
parency. The writer recently saw a collec- 
tion of autochromes and of prints by the same 
worker, and though the former were fully equal 
to the latter in composition and arrangement, 
and had in addition the great attraction of bril- 
liant and harmonious color, together with great 
luminosity, they were far less pleasing than the 
prints, because they lacked texture, whereas 
the prints had it to an extraordinary extent. 
The question of definition is one of the most 
discussed in photography, and there is no way 
to determine the precise degree of definition 
to suit the individual case. We can, however, 
determine the maximum degree of fineness of 
definition desirable, for this bears a precise re- 
lationship to the size of the print. As is well 
known, the angle of vision of the eye is com- 
paratively narrow, so that if a picture is to be 
viewed as a whole, it is necessary to retreat 
some distance from it. Also, the apparent 
sharpness of a line increases with the distance 
from which it is examined. Lines which are 
too much blurred are unpleasant; so if the 
spectator finds such in a picture, he retreats 
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from it until they appear sharp; whereas if the 
lines are sharply defined, he tends to approach 
within ordinary reading-distance. Hence, the 
definition should be such as to force the ob- 
server to the proper viewing-distance for the 
size of print, but in addition to this we must 
take into account the esthetic effect of a blurred 
line. Even if the definition is softened, the 
spectator will not retreat much beyond the 
proper viewing-distance, and it may be that a 
softening of definition at this distance is desir- 
able, partly because a harsh line is unpleasant, 
and partly for the undeniable heightening of 
the suggestion of mystery which results from 
the use of some of the methods available for the 
softening of outlines. Of all these methods the 
writer much prefers the use of a soft-focus 
lens, either in making the original negative or 
on the enlarging-camera; for such lenses, in 
addition to giving soft outlines, also produce a 
vibrating effect of light which carries through 
the whole print and is unattainable by any 
other means known to the writer, being wonder- 
fully suggestive. In fact, the writer feels that 
harsh outlines are exceedingly offensive, and 
would suggest that every owner of an anastig- 
mat or rectilinear should also possess a single 
lens for use in enlarging. The highly-corrected 
lenses, of course, have the great advantages of 
speed and flatness of field; but it must be 
borne in mind that they are primarily scientific 
instruments, and as such are of little use to the 
artist, whose purpose is quite different from that 
of the scientist. This is by no means to say 
that art is of greater value than science, for 
both are equally necessary to our happiness and 
welfare, but merely that the two are different, 
and that in the choice of camera-objectives, as 
in other things, their needs are separate. 

The introduction of a certain amount of 
detail is necessary for the purpose of explana- 
tion, and, in fact, every object presented may 
be considered as detail, though the term is gen- 
erally used to indicate minor details, such as 
leaves, twigs, ete. It is always a question how 


much of this minor detail may be included 
without detracting from the effect of the whole, 
and since it is often beautiful in itself, the ten- 
dency is to employ too much rather than too 
little. A way—the best, in fact—to deter- 
mine what should be left out, is to omit every- 
thing which does not actually aid the principal 
object to convey the sentiment that is to be ex- 
pressed. If this be done, there need be no fear 
of overloading the picture, and it is extremely 
unlikely that anything of value will be omitted ; 
whereas the inclusion of more than this proce- 
dure calls for will probably injure the effect. It 
has been said that this minor detail is often 
beautiful in itself, and it may be the case that 
what would be minor detail in one picture, may 
be the motive of another. For instance, the 
writer has a photograph of a wood-interior, the 
chief interest of which centers in the slanting 
rays of light falling through the openings be- 
tween the leaves. The picture was taken in 
the autumn, and at the time the ground was 
covered with a mass of fallen leaves, very beau- 
tiful in themselves, but so prominent as to de- 
tract from the main interest, and it became 
necessary to subdue them by manipulation of 
the negative, though a photograph with the 
leaves as the motive would have been pleasing. 
When an instance of this sort is encountered, 
the best plan is to make three exposures : one in 
which the principal object is emphasized, one in 
which the emphasis is given to the minor detail, 
and one giving equal prominence to both. The 
last will usually be thrown away, but will serve 
to prevent any regrets on account of a possible 
loss of opportunity, whereas each of the others 
may prove to contain a picture. This advice, 
of course, will not be followed by the advanced 
worker, who generally knows what he wants or 
can decide when on the ground; but it may be 
of use to the beginner and, at all events, will 
enable him to study at his leisure the effect of 
different forms of treatment. 


(To be continued) 











ARTIST. — ALFRED STEVENS. 





ONE HAS TO LEARN TO SEE, AS IN MUSIC ONE HAS TO LEARN TO 
HEAR. THOSE WHO SAY “I HAVE NEVER SEEN NATURE LIKE THIS,” 


OFTEN MEAN THAT THEY HAVE NOT THE INTELLIGENCE OF THE 
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Photographic Etchings 


WM. LUDLUM, JR. 


NY amateur who is at all 
apt at drawing with pen and 
ink will find it both fasci- 
nating and profitable to try 
a hand at making what I 
eall photographic etchings. 
The entire process is simple 
and the results pleasing. 

Select any simple land- 
scape-negative and from it 
make an enlargement, 8 x 10 or larger, to 
suit the requirements later on. When this is 
ready either make a tracing on tracing-paper 
or else rub a soft lead-pencil in the back of the 
print until it is entirely covered. Next lay the 








WOODLAND-SCENE POSSIBILITIES 


print face up on a piece of white bristol-board 
and, using a light pressure, go over the outline 
carefully with some blunt instrument. When 
the print is removed a faint outline of the picture 


will be found imprinted on the bristol-board. 
Of course those who have had practice in free- 
hand-drawing will prefer to make a sketch of 
the subject direct, without the necessity of mak- 
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A CHRISTMAS-CARD SUGGESTION 


ing an enlargement, or a so-called sketching- 
camera or camera-obscura may be used. The 
tracing-method is only intended for those who 
have had no experience in freehand work, but 
it will be found just as effective. 

After the outline is ready, complete the sketch 
with India-ink, using a very fine pen and mak- 
ing the lines as fine as possible. The best plan 
is to have some good etching to go by. In 
making the drawing, adhere as closely as pos- 
sible to the etching-style of line, which differs 
very much from ordinary pen-and-ink drawing. 
If waterproof-ink is used, a light wash applied 
with a fine brush to parts of the drawing some- 
times improves the effect immensely. 
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A RUSTIC CAMP IS AN IDEAL SUBJECT 


After the drawing is ready, copy it, using a carefully studying a print from the original 
slow plate, reducing it to the size intended for negative, while making the drawing, it is some- 
the finished print. Develop times astonishing to note 
the plate in some good con- —& . ' what a difference a slight 
trast-developer to make a ' change makes and how little 
plucky negative. If a print it takes to improve the pic- 
is then made on buff paper ture. 
and re-developed, the final This method of making 
result is very much like a pictures is well worth trying 
reproduction of an etching, by all those who have artistic 
particularly so if mounted ability and by even those 
on a white card with plenty who have had no previous 
of margin. Many beautiful experience at pen-and-ink 
effects may also be obtained drawing. With a little time 
by double-mounting, using and patience many beautiful 
different shades of brown results may be produced as 
harmonizing with the sepia well as a decided novelty. 
print. The original free-hand 

One advantage of this drawings accompanying this 
style of picture is that in article were all made 8 x 12 
making the drawing, objec- inches and then reduced in 
tionable features in the orig- copying to 4 x 6 inches, 
inal negative may be left making the line-work in the 
out, or a little touch added finished print appear very 
here and there to improve cleanly-cut, with far greater 
its pictorial quality. By THE FORERUNNER OF MAN delicacy than otherwise. 
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TRAPPERS STARTING ON A LONG TRIP INTO THE WILDERNESS 


Camera-Work in the Canadian Wilds 


JULIAN A. DIMOCK 


Illustrated by the Author 


OW can a camera picture the bitter 
I{ cold of the frozen North and the balmy 
warmth of the sunny South ? 

Before me, as I write, is a recent issue of an 
illustrated magazine which contains, among 
other things, two pictures. We are told by the 
captions that one is an 
automobile stalled in the 
desert and the other a 
dog-team in the Cana- 
dian wilderness. The 
texture of the sand in 
the first picture looks 
more like snow than the 
blank expanse of white 
in the second. The ruts 
in the road, the old 
fence half-buried by 
sand, the man by the 
side of the automobile, 
all look as if they be- 
longed to a shivery New 
England winter-scene. 
The man appears to be 
warmly clad, wears a 
wool cap and is carry- 
ing an armful of fagots 
as if to make a fire. It 


is a well-lighted, well-composed and balanced pic- 
ture, but it does not convey the spirit of the scene. 
We think of the desert as sweltering under 
fierce heat, uninhabited and wnfenced. It must 
have long stretches of unbroken sand; the figures 
must look hot. A sombrero, a turban or a 





A HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY POST 
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THE DOG-TEAM IS THE PLEASURE-VEHICLE OF NORTHERN CANADA 


helmet are necessities. A wool cap, forsooth, 
in a desert! 

The second picture gets the spirit of the place 
and nothing else. There is no texture to the 
snow, there is little composition and the plate 
is clearly very much underexposed ; but there is 
a sense of cold in the scurrying figures of the 
dogs. Of course a dog-sled is found only in 
the region of snows, but besides that fact the 
dogs are huddling along as they would do 
only in the cold. The man, following, is 
wrapped up as no man in the desert could be 
wrapped, and he is following fast behind the 
dogs. The picture conveys the impression of 








A MEMBER OF THE NORTHWEST MOUNTED POLICE 





cold. It makes the shivers run down your back 
to look at it! This is what I mean by the 
spirit of the scene. 

I have spent two winters in Canada exposing 
plates from Quebec to British Columbia, from 
near James Bay to within a stone’s throw of 
the International boundary. While technical 
excellence in photographic work is important, 
a complete understanding of the subject is vital. 
Nowhere is this knowledge so necessary as in 
the Canadian winter. 

A Hudson’s Bay Company post is a tiny spot 
in a vast wilderness. This you must feel and 
try to convey with your camera. The simplest 
way to do it is to devote 
most of your picture to 
an expanse of snow, or 
forest, or lake, and have 
the buildings of the post 
occupy but very little 
space on the plate. Per- 
sonally, I dislike this 
method because it is very 
difficult to make un- 
broken expanses pictur- 
esque or interesting, 
while a building near at 
hand can be so pictured 
as to hold the attention. 
But the one conveys the 
idea and the other does 
not. <A larger view of 
the buildings must be 
made to tell another 
part of the story, to show 
the inhabitants, to give 
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an idea of their occupations, their pleasures or 


their sorrows. When a dog-team and its Indian 
owner start off on a long trip through the 
frigid wilderness, the background in the pic- 
ture must convey some idea of that wilder- 
ness. If the dog-team is standing in front 
of the post, it is simply a picture of a dog- 
team — not of one starting out on a hazardous 
trip. The very characteristics of the dogs 
should be known. They are not pet poodles, 
but fierce, wolflike beasts; there is little of the 
playfulness of pampered pets. These dogs of 
the North gallop with fierce energy, they eat 
with half-starved ferocity or they pull a heavy 
load sulkily at a pace no faster than a man’s 
walk. The trappers make long pilgrimages 
around their lines of traps; they face fierce 
storms of winter; alone, they come to the post 
to exchange pelts for supplies. These visits 
are short, for the trips are long and the traps 
must be examined frequently. These facts 
must be known and the backgrounds studied if 
one is to catch the life of the northern folk. 

A picture of an Indian house in a settlement 
of Indians must show some of the others near by, 
or it will look like an isolated habitation. If it 
alone appears on the plate, the picture should 
be treated as of something else. The Indian 
may be seated in front of his dwelling making a 
snowshoe, repairing a sled or dressing a moose- 
hide. For these it is legitimate to use the single 
house as a background. 

Do you think of the Northwest Mounted 
Police as a troop of soldiers on parade? I 
tried to find pictures of them last winter. I 
asked at headquarters, at barracks and of officers 
in the field. The only photographs available 
were a few perfunctory views of the troop on 
parade! Apparently no one had ever tried to 
picture the man as he really is in his work — as 
a rider of lonely trails, a single man quelling an 
outbreak in an Indian tribe or the invincible 
hand of the law. You can find pictures of the 
various uniforms which he wears, but none of 
the man inside the clothes. A wax dummy 
would carry the former as well as a human 
figure. Do you know that he is father confessor, 
physician in ordinary, and advisor in general to 
the settler beyond civilization’ He conveys the 
lunatic to an asylum, he carries an yeast-cake to 
the faraway housewife and he keeps order along 
the frontier. These things cannot be pictured by 
a photograph taken in barracks. 

The French-Canadian lumberjack and the 
type made known to us by Stewart Edward 
White are two distinct tribes. If you take 
your camera into the woods of Quebec expect- 
ing to find there the robust, hardy men that we 


meet in “ The Blazed Trail,” you will be disap- 
pointed. There is, however, a quaintness to the 
life of the Quebecian that is just as picturesque 
in its way as is the hardier life of the Michigan 
woodsman. The Frenchman is sentimental, his 
songs are of love and the girl he left at home, 
he dances with grace and light abandon ; on the 
other hand he fights with calks and feline 
cunning. And this you must feel in every fiber. 

The vital necessity for the camera-worker is 
that he comprehend the spirit of the scene and 
the actors before him. He must know their 
lives, understand their motives and sympathize 
with their joys and sorrows. 

Technical troubles exist in full force in the 
Canadian winter. From frozen fingers to 
coagulated oil on the shutter-spring, from snow- 
blindness to the darkness of deep forests, the 
photographer will find problems to solve at 
every turn. ; 

I have worked so much in the South that it is 
very difficult for me to judge the light of the 
North. I was warned of its intensity and 
assured that I would spoil plates by overexpo- 
sure, but for every one overexposed at least a 
dozen have been spoiled by too little time. 
During December, January and most of Febru- 
ary the light is very weak. It is almost impos- 
sible to make an exposure without a tripod if a 
ray-filter is used. One-twentieth of a second is 
not sufficient time to give detail on the plate, 
and yet the best of action is completely lost if 
you give even as much time asthis. Sometimes 
I can get the light-effect which I need without 
the filter, but so seldom is this true that I rarely 
expose a plate except with a filter when I want 
texture in the snow, relief in the trees or bril- 
liancy in the landscape. When action is the 
whole story, I can get along without it, but even 
that is rendered better with the filter. Under 
the shadows of the forest time-exposures are 
necessary. 

But there are other troubles more out of the line 
of everyday work which may worry the camera- 
man who is inexperienced in the region of in- 
tense cold. The springs of shutter and camera 
must be wiped dry of oil or the cold will coagu- 
late it into a solid mass and the machinery will 
refuse to budge at critical times. The camera 
must not be brought into a warm room out of 
the intense cold, given time for the moisture to 
condense on the metal parts and then taken out 
again into the cold. The drops of condensation 
will become drops of ice and everything will be 
stuck fast. Either the camera must be kept 
continuously in the cold, bundled so that the 
change of temperature affects it very slowly 
when brought in, or kept inside long enough for 
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SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF THE CANADIAN LUMBERJACK 
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A CANADIAN WINTER 
A COUNTRY HOTEL IN QUEBEC 
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the condensation to disappear. The lens is even 
more susceptible to such trouble, for even the 
heat of the hand taking off the cap may form a 
film of moisture over the surface. If this film 
forms, the lens must be taken indoors and 
warmed until the condensation evaporates. 
Glass plates must be open to the same trouble, 
but I have taken such precautions to prevent it 
that I have never had any difficulty with them. 
My plate-holders are kept in a wooden box, 
which in turn is enclosed in a waterproof pan- 
tasote case. When brought into a warm room 
this is further wrapped in a coat or blanket, so 
that the warmth penetrates very slowly. The 
plates must be brought inside because exposed 
ones cannot be packed nor fresh ones put in 
the holders in a temperature of 20 or 30 de- 
grees below zero. The ray-filter must be han- 
dled with great care to prevent the warmth of 
the hand from reaching it. 

At very low temperatures the slides of the 
holders become extremely brittle in the cold and 
the handles break off faster than they can be put 
on. Under these conditions there is serious 
chance of frost-bite in the fingers and face in 
camera-work. Gloves or mittens preclude 
proper handling of the apparatus, but the cold 
makes it imperative that the hands be protected. 
Sitting here in a warm room, as I write this, 
it seems as if the answer were to remove the 
gloves, manipulate the camera and then hastily 
put the gloves on again. Experience shows that 
this is not the solution. Fingers will freeze 
while you are trying to correct the focus, and, 
once chilled, it takes hours for them to get 
warm again. I carry a little pair of pliers in 
my coat pocket. With these I can draw slides 
and turn the focus-screw without removing my 
gloves. This is not a solution of the trouble, 
but merely an aid. 











I have frozen my face while perspiring freely 
under an assortment of clothes. No amount of 
exercise in hill-climbing could send enough 
warmth to exposed parts of my anatomy to pre- 
vent them from freezing. 

These are merely a few don’ts. The do’s 
overbalance them heavily. One can keep warm 
in this region if properly clothed and if he uses 
due vigilance to avoid exposure. And the winter 
of the North is the only winter worth consider- 
ing. It is the glory of that place. The cold is 
exhilarating, the snow views beautiful beyond 
description and the life of the Northland a joy 
to one’s soul. 

At the very first opportunity make a winter 
trip to Canada. Select either the east or the 
west — Quebec, Ontario or British Columbia — 
for there the visible symbol of winter, deep 
snow, is best found. The west is more virile 
than the east, more up-to-date in the remoter 
regions. In British Columbia, English is spoken 
everywhere, but in Quebec you may not hear an 
English word for a week. The picturesqueness 
of the Latin race, found only in the east, is a 
good offset to the grandeur of the western 
landscape. 

Take as large a camera as you can carry, 
glass plates of the medium isochromatic brand, 
and do not forget your ray-filter. Take a lot of 
plates, for when you place your tripod for one 
landscape, you will want to swing it to all 
points of the compass and expose four plates 
instead of one — at least I did. That is why I 
tell you to go to Canada in the winter. 


“= 


Tae photographer who is ahead of his hour 
in the morning, is a pusher; he who follows 
later is a hindrance to progress. 

R. W. Johnston. 














AN INDIAN SNOWSHOE-MAKER 





THE RAPIDLY DISAPPEARING BUFFALO 
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ALONG THE BUSHKILL 


R. W. DODSON 


CANOEING 


A Simple Device for Making Enlargements 


R. W. DODSON 


past on enlarging, that I hesitate to add 

another on the same theme ; but after ex- 
perimenting for several years I have perfected 
a design which is easy to make, simple to oper- 
ate, inexpensive, and can be used conveniently 
in an ordinary bathroom. 

The design which follows, with full instruc- 
tions how to make it, shows the light-box with 
its accompanying accessories, while a photograph 
shows the writer’s complete apparatus with rack 
and easel. 

The design is made to accommodate a 4 x 5 
plate or film (or smaller size), but the same idea 
ean be used for larger sizes by increasing all 
dimensions in proportion. 

The camera to be used in enlarging must 
have a bellows and detachable back. The 
farther the bellows is extended in making an 
enlargement, the smaller will be the picture; 
and in case the bellows cannot be extended far 
enough to make a picture as small as desired, 
then a box can be made to fit between the 
camera and light-box to act as extra bellows. 

Instead of pinning the bromide paper on the 
easel, the writer finds it more convenient to use 
an 8 x 10 printing-frame, if that size enlarge- 
ment is desired, and place a piece of white 
cardboard therein the size of the frame to focus 
on. After the proper focus is obtained, the 
white cardboard is removed and bromide paper 
substituted. The printing-frame is now replaced 
to its former position and an exposure made. 

The easel moves back and forth on the rack, 


S: many articles have been written in the 


and the cleat that holds the printing-frame 
moves up and down on the easel and is fastened 
on the back by means of a thumb-screw. 

When film is used to enlarge from, care must 
be taken that it does not curl when placed in 
the holder, as this would produce an enlarge- 
ment out of focus in places. A simple device 
to hold film can be made in the following 
manner: take two pieces of plain § x 10 glass 
and a piece of black paper the same size; cut 
an opening in the paper 14 inch smaller all 
around than the film to be used, using the same 
centers as marked on the plate-holder in the 
description. Paste this mask on one of the 
plain glasses. Now cut a strip of heavy paper 
about 1 inch wide and a little longer than the 
film and paste this even with the bottom of the 
opening in the mask for the film to slip under, 
being careful not to paste the edge of the strip 
where the film will rest. You can now lay the 
other plain glass on this and slide the two into 
the opening of the light-box, and the film will 
stay perfectly flat. 

The enlargements reproduced in this article 
were made on Velvet Bromide paper. The sur- 
face closely resembles Velvet Velox, and the 
tone produced on it is very pleasing. The half- 
tones in the original enlargements are beauti- 
fully graded, and the highlights are not chalky. 
Another good feature of this bromide paper is 
its extreme latitude in development. 

The enlargement of “ Canoeing ” was exposed 
for one minute and developed for three minutes 
without the least visible trace of stain or fog. 
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SISTERS 


While I advise a short exposure and long 
development, I simply mention this to show the 
latitude of this paper. Slow development is 
characteristic of bromide paper; the image 
builds up gradually as in a negative and a ruby- 
lamp must be used to prevent fog if develop- 
ment is watched near the light. Two or three 
times the quantity of water in a gaslight paper 
developer is needed for bromide paper. 

The writer has found that the best paper 
obtainable is the cheapest in the long run. 

The exposures of all the enlargements repro- 
duced in this article were made with the lens 
stopped down to U. S. 16, and the longest ex- 
posure was one and one-half minutes. 

Had exposure been made with the full aper- 
ture of the lens, it would have been approxi- 
mately forty-five seconds. 


R. W. DODSON 


Description of Enlarging-Apparatus Used in 
Connection with Camera 

The apparatus consists of a light-tight box 
8 inches long, 714 inches wide and 914 inches 
high inside. Outside dimensions depend on the 
thickness of the wood. The bottom piece ex- 
tends beyond the front of the box, as long as 
the length of the camera when open. The 
writer uses 14-inch wood for the sides, top and 
bottom. The back end is a block 7144 x 914 
and 1 inch thick. The front is a frame 714 x 
914 outside, made of 1-inch square material, 
which leaves an opening 5144 x 744. Now cut 
out an opening as shown at H, 1% inch wide and 
14 inch deep, and put a piece of opal glass, 
534 x 714, in this frame. This acts as a con- 
densor. Directly in front of this frame (at C) 
and nailed to it are three strips of wood, 4 
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WORKING-DRAWINGS OF THE ENLARGER 
inch thick and 14 inch wide. The strips at the from the front, bore a 114-inch hole. This will 


top and bottom are 8 inches long, and the strip 
at the far side is 9 inches long. These act as 
guides for the plate or film-holder. D is a piece 
of wood 814 inches wide by 9 inches high and 
4 inch thick, with an opening in the center to 
correspond with the opening in the back of the 
camera. At E are shown four cleats, 14 inch 


square, glued to part D to fit the opening in the 
The 


back of the camera to exclude all light. 
holder for plate 
or film is com- 
posed of three 
pieces of card- 
board 8 x 10. 
Card-mounts are 
suitable for this. 
Cut two cards 
with an open- 
ing 334 x 4%4 as 
shown in the 
sketch, and one 
like the dotted 
lines; this one is 
placed in the 
middle of the other two and glued together. A 
4 x 5 plate will now slide in the opening from 
the top and fit even with the dotted lines at the 
bottom. 

The piece marked R supports the camera, 
and its thickness depends upon the size of the 
camera. The cleats marked X are 4 inches 
high, and simply raise the center of the lens to 
facilitate focusing. The lid of the light-box is 
714 inches wide by 11 inches long and 14 inch 
thick. In the center of this lid and 4 inches 





THE FINISHED ENLARGER 


be 3 inches from the center of the light to the 
opal glass, as shown in the sketch. An ordinary 
electric light-socket will now pass snugly through 
this hole, so it is even on the inside. The light 
used is a 100-watt Mazda. The sides, bottom 
and top of the box are now lined with thin, 
white cardboard to act as a reflector. 

If properly constructed, a normal negative, 
4 x 5, will require about 45 seconds’ exposure 
to enlarge to 8 x 
10, with the lens 
wide open and 
using Eastman’s 
P. M. C. Bro- 
mide. (Costs 55 
cents a dozen, 
8 x 10.) 

An accom- 
panying photo- 
graph shows the 
writer’s idea for 
a rack and easel ; 
but this is not 
necessary, as the 
paper can be placed in the printing-frame 
against the wall, using books to raise it to proper 
height. 

Make an opening in the piece marked D to 
suit the back of the camera used and then glue 
cleats E on to this. Place the camera-back 
against E and measure the distance underneath 
the camera and make R this size. A and B 
are strips of cardboard tacked on top of the lid 
and also on the front to exclude light. (Opal 
glass 60 cents by mail, prepaid.) 
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Ina L. Conk 


San Xanier “ 
1687 A.B. 





There stands a holy fane — Her hallowed bells have sung 
His love made manifest, The love his wounds expressed, 
His love so sweet, so blest. His love made manifest. 





So on the last great Day, 
The piteous Day, 
The glorious Day, 
Will doubt be cast away, 
Faith shown supreme, 
Safe on his Blessed Breast, 
His Life made manifest ! 


Afar in a desert land, Throughout the long, long years, 
A lonely land, The peaceful years, 
A blighted land, The warring years, 

Built on the burning sand, Through joy and prayer and tears, 
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4 Editorial Rue 


Christmas-Gifts 


T seems to be generally conceded 
that a Christmas-gift, which repre- 

sents in the highest degree the spirit 
and personality of the giver, excels a 
gift of any other kind, however expen- 
sive or pretentious. There is, doubt- 
less, a degree of sentiment associated with a 
beautiful ring, a fine watch or some article of 
jewelry given by one friend to another. This is 
true of any present selected with a view to en- 
hance the happiness or comfort of the recip- 
ient — whether it be purchased, ready-made, in 
a shop where duplicates are sold in numbers 
without limit to Tom, Dick and Harry, or pre- 
pared with much pains by loving hands. 

But none of them can vie with an enlarged 
photograph that recalls some happy, personal 
experience. It may be the portrait of a de- 
parted relative or friend; and what tender 
reminiscences are not linked with so precious 
a gift’ A pictorial record of some delightful 
spot, which the recipient and giver visited to- 
gether on their travels in a foreign land, will 
prove more acceptable than a costly ornament 
devoid of sentiment. An enlarged framed 
picture by a camerist to his mother, of a scene 
expressive of home-life, forms a singularly happy 
Christmas-gift, and one which she will be sure 
to treasure always. Pictures such as these 
possess the added charm of originality and ex- 
clusiveness, and are intimately associated with 
the giver. 

First among gifts of the less sentimental 
kind, however, is a camera. Indeed, a person 
without a camera, or a person without a tele- 
phone — it is inconceivable! In selecting the 
equipment one should be careful to consider the 
mechanical aptitude of the person for whom 
the gift is intended, as well as the purpose for 
which it is likely to be used. It would be folly to 
intend an expensive and elaborate equipment, 
with all the latest adjustments, for a person 
quite unable to master its mechanism, and for 
whom a simple outfit of the self-focusing type 
would be far more suitable. The intricate equip- 
ment would delight the heart of an advanced 
camerist who is struggling along with an inade- 
quate or inferior outfit; but even here it might 
be well first to ascertain, tactfully, the friend’s 
preferences with regard to size, lens and shut- 





ter, in order to ensure the most suitable 
and acceptable selection. 

If the gift is intended to be of a 
photographie character, not necessarily 
a camera, we would suggest a fine 
lens, a combined motion-picture camera 
and projector, a stereopticon, an opaque 
projector or an enlarging-camera. Any 
one of these articles constitutes a gift of prac- 
tical and permanent value. For a description 
of the best types of these and other photographic 
appliances, we refer the interested reader to 
the advertising-pages of PHoro-ERa. 


Well-Founded Grievances 


HOUGH comparisons are said to be odious, 
they sometimes are very useful in attempts 
to correct certain evils. It is a well-known fact 
that much valuable export-business has been di- 
verted from the United States to European 
countries, notably Germany, because the South 
Americans prefer to receive just what they 
order and packed in a safe and pleasing way. 
We Americans are only too easily satisfied, 
often accepting goods of an inferior quality 
without a murmur — not because we lack the 
power of discrimination, but because we shrink 
from finding fault. Sometimes, however, a long- 
suffering customer resents being imposed upon— 
see the letter of complaint printed in November 
Pxoto-Era — but instead of protesting, he will 
simply patronize another purveyor or try an- 
other’s product, as the case may be. To sell a 
customer just what he wants and to deliver it 
promptly and in good condition are ordinary busi- 
ness-principles ; but they are not practised as 
conscientiously as they should be. Unfortu- 
nately, not sufficient attention has been paid, in 
this country, to the subject of packing articles 
of merchandise in a way to withstand the rough 
treatment to which packages in transit are sub- 
jected. As a consequence, goods of a fragile 
nature frequently reach their destination in a 
damaged condition. Although this is due di- 
rectly to inconsiderate handling of the packages 
by the express-companies, a part of the blame 
may be ascribed to indifferent packing or the 
fragility of the containers. The merchant should 
study every means in his power to satisfy and 
to hold his customer, who, once lost, is difficult 
to win back. 
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PHOTO-ERA 
MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Advanced Photographers 


Closing the last day of every month. Address all prints to ‘og ERA, Monthly Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A 

















Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer or 
manufacturer who advertises in Pooro-ERA, or in books. 
If preferred, the winner of a first prize may have a solid 
silver cup, of artistic design, suitably engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to any camerist 
desiring to enter. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless return- 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction 
ts sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, the title of the picture and the name and month of 
the competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate 
or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon request. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print exactly 
for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoro-Era, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 12 x 15 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express very 
cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 

7. The prints winning prizes or Honorable Mention in 
the twelve successive competitions of every year consti- 
tute a circulating collection which will be sent for public 
exhibition to camera-clubs, art-clubs and educational 
institutions throughout the country. The only charge is 
prepayment of expressage to the next destination on the 
route-list. This collection is every year of rare beauty 
and exceptional educational value. Persons interested 
to have one of these PHoro-Era prize-collections shown 
in their home-city will please communicate with the 
Editor of Paoro-ERa. 


Awards — Waterscapes 
Closed Sept. 30, 1914 


First Prize: W. H. Rabe. 

Second Prize: Alexander Murray. 

Third Prize: Edgar B. Hawkes. 

Honorable Mention: Ward E. Bryan, John Paul Ed- 
wards, J. H. Field, Mrs. C. B. Fletcher, Franklin I. 
Jordan, Edwin A. Roberts, Oskar Sauer, Albert F. 
Snyder, Alice Willis. 

Special commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious prints: H. M. Appel, Norton Louis 
Avery, Fred C. Babcock, G. M. Bibby, H. H. Blank, 
Sigismund Blumann, A. M. Clay, D. A. Dixon, Alice F. 
Foster, Alfred S. Harkness, F. A. Hasse, F. W. Hill, 
Gust Horlin, A. Van Hulle, Taizo Kato, M. Kawamura, 
E. J. Lawrence, Claude Davis Millar, Louis R. Murray, 
C. A. Phelan, G. Pratt, Jay Satterlee, W. Stelcik, 
C. Howard Schotofer, W. D. Stone. P. R. Schock, 
Frank J. Schindler, Carl A. Taylor, Harold E. Tolman. 


Subjects for Competition 


“My Home.” Closes December 31. 

“ Winter-Scenes.” Closes January 31. 
“General.” Closes February 28. 

“ Flashlights.” Closes March 31. 
“Interiors with Figures.’’ Closes April 30. 
“Street-Scenes.”” Closes May 31. 

‘* Wet-Weather Subjects.” Closes June 30. 
“*Outdoor-Sports.” Closes July 31. 

“ Public Buildings.” Closes August 31. 

“‘ Clouds in Landscape.” Closes September 30. 
“‘ Garden-Scenes.”’ Closes October 31. 

“‘ Vacation-Pictures.”’ Closes November 30. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 
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Winter-Scenes — Photo-Era Competition 
Closes Jan. 31, 1915 


UNFORTUNATE, indeed, is he to whom the winter- 
season means simply a time of discomfort to be endured 
with as good grace as possible; a time to hibernate in 
close, steam-heated rooms ; a time to be looked forward 
to with dread and back upon with thankfulness that it 
is past. 

Well for such an one could his eyes be opened, in 
some miraculous manner if need be, that, if only for 
once, he might “enter into the treasures of the snow.” 
Never again, I am sure, would he be able to close his 
eyes to its beauties, nor to look upon its coming as a 
thing of dread. 

A wonderful necromancer is Jack Frost! Almost 
any one can see his rolicking progress over the land- 
scape. Ata wave of his wand the ground is covered 
with a blanket of ermine; every graceful bare twig and 
branch is “ridged inch deep with pearl” or draped 
with swan’s-down; a row of sparkling jewels is hung 
from the eaves and wonderful ferns of crystal grow by 
the quiet brook. Such fairy scenes he sketches on the 
window-panes where one’s vagrant imagination may 
wander at will. To be sure, he is a saucy, prankish 
sprite, tweaks one’s nose and ears, and hangs his frost- 
jewels on brows and lashes; but a better acquaintance 
will prove him “ frosty but kindly,” and his company 
the best of tonics. 

The landscape does not lose its beauty with the ad- 
vent of winter — it only takes on a more subtle and 
ethereal type of beauty. Where all was a wealth of 
detail and variety of color, there are now broad masses 
and subtle gradations of tone. 

What was in summer a heavy, impenetrable mass of 
green foliage is now a soft, smokelike mist of branches: 
a purplish haze, through which the distant hill is 
faintly visible, its blue distance enhanced by the nearby 
screen. On the round, white slopes of the hill the deli- 
cate tracery of the “ sugar-orchard”’ shows like a “ lace 
veil over a fair brow,” while in the nearby pasture the 
ghosts of the golden-rod stand up straight and tall, cast- 
ing their long shadows across the snow and giving inter- 
est to the foreground. 

One expects snow to be white and so is often blind to 
the wealth of color it can show in certain lights. Snow 
in shadow is often as blue as the sky itself, and when 
the colored light of late afternoon floods over it, it has 
the changing colors of an opal — effects that cannot be 
rendered truthfully even with the aid of watercolors. 

The last part of the day, when the shadows are long 
and interesting, is the best time to photograph the win- 
try landscape. Very much of the charm of the snow- 
scene lies in the light and shadow. A view that has no 
interest in a flat light from a gray sky may spring into 
instant life and attractiveness when the sun comes out 
to cast long, interesting shadows across the foreground 
and silver the distant slope. 

There is a great difference in the photographic value 
of the snow at different times. There is a charm in 
the downy softness of the “ new soft-fallen mask of 
snow upon the mountains and the moors,” but for repre- 
sentation with the camera a better time is after the 
snow has settled a little and thawed enough to cause the 
surface to settle into little dimples and hollows that 
catch illusive shadows and give interesting detail instead 
of a flat, unbroken expanse. Entirely different and com- 
pletely charming effects may be had after a real thaw 
that leaves a shining, shimmering coat of ice over the 
snowy hillsides that catches the light with a sheen like 
satin and photographs wonderfully well. 


One of the hardest winter-effects to photograph suc- 
cessfully is that to which one occasionally awakens on a 
snowy morning when, after a warm day, the snow comes 
with a falling temperature and freezes fast to every 
moist twig, branch and wire. The world is a veritable 
fairy-scene, every bush is a “ snowball” and the wires 
swing like great ropes of wool, while the elms and 
maples are robed to the top in ermine and the ever- 
greens droop their branches to the ground with their 
heavy burdens of whiteness; no bit of contrast any- 
where — in an unreal world of white. 

Should the sun deign to shine, however, the cast 
shadows will give the needed variety of tone, and a 
quick snap should give results. 

A heavy frost or hoar-frost gives, however, a far more 
delicate and picturesque subject. Like filmy white lace 
the trees are then, and must be taken from a point where 
they will be seen against a darker background, as of 
evergreens, for they are too ethereal to show well against 
the sky. Unbelievably beautiful things these frost- 
crystals and snow-flakes for the study of the photo- 
micrographer! 

A snowshoe-tramp over the fields has great possibili- 
ties. One can make one’s own winding path go wher- 
ever one likes, and a simple, curving path in the deep 
snow is material enough for a pleasing composition. 
That is one great beauty of winter-subjects ; it is possi- 
ble to eliminate all the complexities of the summer fields 
and make of one or two simple elements a picture after 
one’s own heart. 

But the poor dweller in the city — what of him? For 
him there is no purity of whiteness, but only drab, gray 
meal or slush! Unless he brave the rush and onslaught 
of the blizzard itself, and depict the hurrying populace 
leaning into the teeth of the gale, there is little for his 
lens to choose except as he seeks the open places and 
parkways, where nature has a little chance to show what 
wonders she can work with the simple means at her 
command. 

Winter-sports form a topic almost deserving of sepa- 
rate consideration. A snowshoe-party curving in Indian 
file up a sloping hillside, or spreading out over a level 
meadow; a group on skis; or, best of all, a party of 
skaters, bending gracefully as they skim over the glitter- 
ing ice — any one of these, if pictorially treated, should 
make a pleasing picture. 

As for the technique of snow-photography, you will 
find as many methods as there are workers, I believe. 
Some advocate the use of color-sensitive plates and fil- 
ters, others prefer the ordinary plate. Some use a very 
short exposure, others prefer to overexpose, and the 
methods of development differ just as radically. 

As a matter of fact, one must decide what effect one 
desires to obtain and by experiment determine the best 
method by which that result may be secured. The use 
of the color-sensitive plate has a tendency to lessen the 
atmospheric effect, and that is apt to be rather lacking 
at best on a crisp winter day. Even the film user will 
find his medium almost too orthochromatic at times. 

Too short an exposure will be apt to render any near 
tree-tranks as mere black silhouettes and if pushed too 
far in developing will give clogged whites. Overexpo- 
sure, unless carefully handled, will give a thin, flat 
negative, yielding a print in which the snow is rather 
smirched and dirty looking. The ideal snow-negative 
should be fairly thin, but it should have density enongh 
to give the snow its characteristic whiteness. Abundant 
detail should be present both in highlight and shadow, 
yet the plate should be crisp and snappy in quality. 

As I have said, much depends on the lighting. Snow 
lends itself particularly well to “ back-lighting.” The 
irregularities of the surface are brought out by the 
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shadows they cast — and the graceful tree-shadows fall- 
ing toward one add greatly to the interest of a fore- 
ground. Any sheen there may be on the snow also 
shows up well in this lighting, and a winding path or 
snowshoe-track is thrown into bold relief when with a 
flat top-light it might be lost entirely. 

If the temperature is too extreme, care must be taken 
that the lens does not frost or steam. If the transition 
from one extreme to another is too abrupt, the air be- 
tween the combinations of a doublet may cause a con- 
densation on the inner surfaces. 

Where a long tramp is to be taken with a low 
mercury, the more simple the equipment the better ; for 


FIRST 
PRIZE 
WATERSCAPES 


W. H. RABE 


cold fingers are apt to be clumsy, and the metal screws of 
a camera are exceedingly cold things when they are cold. 
For ease of manipulation, then, the film-camera is to be 
recommended for winter-work, and because of its non- 
halation quality, the medium is an ideal one for the 
purpose. 

When the God of the winter time “ giveth snow like 
wool, seattereth the hoar-frost like ashes and casteth 
forth his ice like morsels,” do not wait until he shall 
“send out his word ” and melt them — till “ he causeth 
his wind to blow, and the waters flow’ — but fare forth 
to the discovery of the winter in all its subtle charm. 

KATHERINE BINGHAM. 
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PICKING UP HER MOORING 





ALEXANDER MURRAY 


SECOND PRIZE — WATERSCAPES 


Night-Photography 


In winter when the snow is on the ground to lighten 
dark foregrounds and reflect light into the shadows, it 
is an ideal time to try what one’s camera will do after 
the God of Day has gone to his couch in the west. 

It is hardly practical to try for pictures, with only 
the moonlight as illuminant; the results have the ap- 
pearance of poor daylight-work, but street-scenes, with 
strong electric light on snow-laden evergreens, or side- 
walks piled high with snow make pleasing negatives. 

The entrance to some public building will often make 
a satisfactory composition, particularly if thereis a nearby 
light that casts strong shadows of tree-branches across 
the facade. The lighted windows of the building will 
give an added interest and break up any large mass of 
shadow that might otherwise be uninteresting. 

The users of hand-cameras are at a disadvantage in 
this work, as the view-finder is almost useless at night, 
and a tripod must, of course, be used. However, by 
sighting over the back of the camera one can tell when 
it is pointed correctly, and if one can select the place 
beforehand and visit it by daylight, the proper position 
can be determined which will include what one wishes 
in one’s view. 

With a plate-camera this difficulty is obviated, and 
it is surprising how easily the focusing can be accom- 


plished once the eye has become accustomed to the dim 
light under the focusing-cloth. 

If it is possible to avoid it, it is better not to include 
any large arc-light in the view, as it is apt to “ halate ” 
considerably. A wise course, if one must be included, 
is to interpose the trunk of a tree between it and the 
lens. The smaller lights will probably blur slightly, 
but that is rather pleasing than otherwise. 

Pedestrians or vehicles passing will leave no impres- 
sion on the plate, owing to the Jong exposure, unless 
they stop for an appreciable length of time within the 
field. As long as they keep moving, they need cause you 
no anxiety. In a street-scene it will sometimes add very 
greatly to the interest if a “taxi” or a cab can be 
induced to take up its position in the proper place. 

The matter of exposure is the chief difficulty in such 
work, but even that is not serious. At this season, when 
the snow helps so materially to lighten the shadows, an 
exposure of eight or ten minutes should be ample for 
almost any subject, though twenty minutes to half an 
hour is sometimes given. 

A rather weak developer should be used, as contrasts 
are apt to be very great, and do not carry development 
too far, only enough to give you a good clear-printing 
highlight, for in order to represent the reality as one 
sees it, the shadows should be rather dark. 

KATHERINE BInGHAM. 
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Used Ferrous Oxalate Developer 


“ lr has been suggested that photographers should 
revert to the ferrous oxalate developer now that the 
German supplies of metol, amidol, ete., are cut off. 
Those who do so may be interested to learn that the 
used developer, instead of being thrown away, may be 
employed to provide potassio-ferric oxalate, which is the 
basis of one of the best reducers—that known as 
Belitski’s. All that has to be done is to put the used 
developer aside in a dish, so that it is freely exposed to 
the air, and to collect the emerald green crystals which 
it deposits, which are the salt in question. They may 
have a little iron oxide adhering to them, but this can 
be removed by giving the crystals a rapid rinse in cold 
water, after which they may be dried on some filtering- 
paper and put away in a well-stoppered bottle for use. 
The potassio-ferric oxalate is slightly sensitive to light, 
so that the bottle should be covered with brown paper 
or kept in a dark place. To make up the reducer, 
30 grains of the salt may be dissolved in half an 
ounce or more of hypo-solution of a strength of 4 
ounces to the pint. The solution is poured over the 
negative and the dish rocked. Reduction commences 
very soon and proceeds regularly and at such a rate as 
to be well under control. A thorough washing com- 
pletes the operation. The mixed solution should not be 
kept. —C. Reaney in Photography and Focus. 


P. O. P. Toning Simplified 


Ir is generally admitted that the finest tones on 
P. O. P. are obtained by the ammonium sulphocyanide 
and gold bath, with a separate fixing-bath, writes R. R. 
Rawkins in The British Journal of Photography. On 
reference to the 
formulae pub- 
lished by the vari- 
ous manufactur- 
ers it will be 
found that the 
proportion of 
sulphocyanide to 
gold varies be- 
tween 10 to 15 
grains of the 
former to 1 grain 
of gold. The ob- 
jection to using 
the larger pro- 
portion of sulpho- 
cyanide is that 
the worker is apt 
to get double 
tones on nearly all 
the standard 
makes of P. O. P., 
and therefore the THE YOUNG ENGINEER 





formula given below is based on the lines of 10 grains 
of sulphocyanide to 1 grain of gold. 

First procure two 15-ounce bottles and tie a double 
thickness of brown paper nearly up to the cork of the 
one to be used for the gold-solution. Both solutions 
keep well. 


P. O. P. TONING-TABLE 


Ammonium Gold 

No. of Prints Sulphocyanide, Chloride, 

1/2Pl 1/1Pl. Water 150 grs. to 150zs. 15 grs. to 15 ozs. 

2 or 1 1 ounce 1 dram 1 dram 

4 2 = 2 ounces 2 drams 2 drams 
oS « 3 3 a So & . aa 
- ws 4 4 99 . «= = ~ 
10 4 5 5 o oS « eS ee 
mw © 6 wx e & S & 
Ss ~ 7 ¥ ‘s 7 - a 
6 « 8 8 a » “ Sg 
1 9 9 ‘is S ws os 
20, W 9 OO ws 4 
a » 2c “ 11 \ 
24 , 12 12 i 12 , a “s 
os », BM HH , wW 1G » 


It is generally assumed that one grain of gold will 
tone a full sheet (2442 x 17) of paper, but in practice it 
is found that this varies a great deal. If the prints are 
all vignettes or delicate subjects, it is possible to tone 
the equivalent to two or more sheets with one grain of 
gold. However, to the photographer who uses only 
P.O. P. occasionally, this attention to economy in gold is 
of no interest. In order to simplify the making up of a 
toning-bath for a definite number of prints, the toning- 
table given here should be cut out, pasted to a card 
and hung up in 
the workroom. A 
glance at this will 
give the worker 
the information 
required, and 
after a time he 
should be able to 
memorize the 
table. Thisis not 
at all difficult, as 
it will be seen 
from inspection 
that in every case 
for the number of 
drams of either 
solution used just 
as many ounces of 
water are added. 
Thus for 8 1/1-pl. 
prints (say, one 
full sheet) the 
table reads: 


JOHN GORDON, JR. 
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THIRD PRIZE 
WATERSCAPES 


SURF 
cg Kinesis intniticebin ce sraceeva tenia 8 ounces 
|” SETS ROM URE Reet . 8 drams 
oo eS FREES Tk SODA AT OTE ree ESO pe 8 drams 


There is probably no other modern process which de- 
mands such cleanliness in working as P.O.P., and the 
worker should take every precaution to ensure clean 
dishes and fingers being used, and particularly not to 
touch hypo. or make up the fixing-bath until the prints 
are toned. The prints should always be first immersed 
in a solution of common salt (1 0z. to 20 ozs. water) 
for five minutes and washed thoroughly. The toning- 
bath should be made up by first measuring out the 
water, adding the sulphocyanide, and after rocking the 
dish well adding the gold gradually. The bath is then 
ready for use. As regards the depth of toning, it may 
be mentioned that for a purple tone it is necessary to 
stop toning when the print shows (by transmitted light) 
only a trace of red in the deepest shadows. After ton- 
ing, the print should be washed and fixed in a freshly- 
made hypo-bath not stronger than 2 ounces to the pint. 


Cleaning Prints 


Some prints, particularly those with a matt surface, 
seem to pick up dirt very readily, and it is an easy 
matter to injure them in the attempt to remove it. 
The best plan to adopt is to place the print face up- 
wards on a smooth pad of newspaper, put a few pieces 
of stale bread-crumbs on it, and rub these all over gently 
with the flat of the hand. The darkening of the bread 
soon shows how the dirt is coming off. The bread is 
then dusted off with a clean handkerchief. Any dirt or 
grease which the bread does not remove will generally 
yield to a tuft of cotton damped with petrol and rubbed 
gently over the surface. — Photography and Focus. 





EDGAR B. HAWKES 


Making Enlargements from Wet Negatives 


THE method of rapidly making prints and enlarge- 
ments from wet negatives adopted by many professional 
press-photographers is as follows: After coming from 
the fixing-bath, the negatives are given a few seconds’ 
rinse under the tap and are then put straight away 
while wet into the enlarging-lantern, and several prints 
are made on glossy bromide paper. The prints have the 
merest rinse from the hypo-bath and are then put intoa 
bath of methylated spirit for about three minutes, from 
which they are taken and squeegeed on to glossy boards 
or vulcanite, and are then put in the passage of a current 
of hot, dry air that is obtained by the aid of a gas-stove 
and an electric-driven fan; by these means photographs 
can be offered to editors in twenty to twenty-five min- 
utes from the time that development was started. 


Stereoscopic Prints 


Aw editorial reply to an inquirer recently was to the 
effect that it was necessary to cut and reverse the two 
prints from a stereoscopic negative, in order that they 
might be on the mount in correct relative position. 
There is a very simple plan for avoiding this whenever 
there are several prints to be made from one negative. 
The paper on which the prints are made is cut in 
strips, each the width of the negative and twice the 
length. The two ends of each strip are folded back so 
that their edges meet in the middle. This gives a 
double strip the length of the negative, with its sensi- 
tive surface outwards. The strip is printed in this way 
on one side, and then turned and printed on the other. 
When the prints are finished each strip is cut in half 
and gives two pairs of stereoscopic pictures correctly 
placed, which can be mounted without cutting. 

C. Reaway in Photography and Focus. 
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and by personal correspondence. 








THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


An Association of Beginners in Photography 
Conducted by KATHERINE BINGHAM 


This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO-ERA is the offi- 
cial organ, is intended primarily for the benefit of beginners in photography. The aim of the association is 
to assist photographers by giving them information, advice and criticism in the Guild pages of PHOTO-ERA 
Membership is free to subscribers and all regular purchasers of the maga- 














zine sending name and address to PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston. 
Lantern-Slides A 
WueEn the long winter evenings come, what more de- Water 52 ounces 
lightful way of entertaining one’s family and friends Sodium sulphite, dry 6 ounces 
than by the use of a projecting-lantern ? The pictures Pyrocatechin 240 grains 
taken on the summer vacation are most attractively Hydrochinone . 240 grains 
shown in this manner, particularly if the trip has in- Potassium bromide 120 grains 
cluded places of historic or literary interest, either on 
this side of the water or the other. B 


Small lanterns adequate for home use may be had for 
reasonable sums, and if there are two or three neighbor- 
hood camera-fiends, a lantern might be common property 
and so a better one obtained than any one individual 
might care to afford. 

The new “illuminator” recently put on the market 
by the Eastman Kodak Company is inexpensive and 
should do good service. The Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Company has a good lantern on the market that is used 
both as a reflectoscope and projector. A very little 
experience will enable one to operate any lantern suc- 
cessfully. Accuracy, neatness and care are the essen- 
tials here as in all branches of photography. 

The novice is apt to look with awe upon the lantern- 
slide and feel that it is beyond his ability to enter that 
field, but the process is in reality a simple one and need 
not cause such temerity. The user of the small film- 
camera will seldom need to make slides by reduction, 
and the contact slide is only a print on glass instead 
of on paper. The light used for printing developing- 
papers should be suitable for slides also. 

If your negative is smaller than the slide, the best 
way to prepare it for printing is to cut a mask having 
an opening the size of the negative image, and so place 
it on the glass of the printing-frame that when the slide is 
placed in a certain corner of the frame, the image will 
be centered and the edges of the slide protected from 
the light. 

The plates are more sensitive to light than is devel- 
oping-paper and must be opened and handled in a very 
dim or red light. In fact, if you have no light at all, 
you will be sure of safety; and if the mask is rightly ad- 
justed, you should find no difficulty in loading. The 
exposure will be less than for the paper, and the frame 
should be held at a good distance from the light. Fora 
thin negative, in fact,I have used the full fifteen feet 
of my darkroom and given an exposure of five or ten 
seconds with a sixteen candle-power electric light. For 
negatives of strong contrast, however, a stronger light 
or shorter distance is to be chosen, as it tends to reduce 
the amount of contrast in the print. 

Do not forget that the slide always goes in the lantern 
with the long side horizontal, so any upright picture 
will have to be cut down or the slide made by reduc- 
tion in order to suit the altered position. 

The developer must be one giving strong contrast. A 
Cramer formula used by many well-known experts and 
giving good results is: 


52 ounces 
240 grains 


Water 
Caustic potash. 


For use, mix equal parts a A and B 


One recommended by Mr. Jeffcott in the Photo- 
graphic Annual, for 1909, is: 
No. 1 

Hydrochinone 225 grains 

Potassium metabisulphite 15 grains 

Potassium bromide 75 grains 


Hot water 30 ounces 
No. 2 

Sodium sulphite, dry . 2 ounces 

NINE OI cos cccescnecgesosncerenes 150 grains 

Hot water 30 ounces 


For use, take onl parts of 1 and 2 at 65 degrees F. 


The exposure should be such that the slide can be left 
in the developer until full density is obtained, which 
should be in about two or three minutes. The slide is 
then rinsed and fixed in an acid-hypo-bath, as the film 
must be well hardened to withstand the great heat to 
which it will be subjected in the lantern. Thorough 
washing and drying are also essential before binding. 

Opinions differ as to the ideal slide, as well as the 
ideal negative, some advocating that the highlights 
should show an absolutely clear glass when the slide is 
held over a piece of white paper. Personally, I con- 
sider that type of slide a little crude and glaring and 
prefer one in which the lights show a very slight tint 
and in which there is abundant detail both in highlight 
and shadow. 

Great care must be taken in every step of the work to 
ensure absolute cleanliness and freedom from scratches, 
finger-marks or blemishes of any kind, for every slight 
defect, hardly noticeable in the slide itself, is magnified 
most amazingly when thrown upon the screen. 

This same care must be taken in binding up the slides, 
as dirt on the cover-glass is just as bad as on the slide 
itself, except that it is more easily removed. The cover- 
glasses supplied by the slide-manufacturers are of very 
thin selected glass, free from defects and should be 
used. The binding-strips are also a great saving of 
labor and are worth while. In masking the slides pre- 
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HONORABLE 
MENTION 
WATERSCAPES 


THE TEMPEST 


paratory to binding, however, I prefer to cut the masks 
rather than make the slides to fit the regulation masks. 
They also have an entirely needless and tawdry gilt 
border, the gilding from which comes off on the slide 
and is a nuisance. The film side of an old negative 
makes an excellent surface on which to cut, and with a 
sharp knife and good ruler it is an easy matter to make 
any size of mask desired. 

When all is ready for binding place the mask on the 
film side, then the cover-glass over that and fasten to- 
gether witha clip or rubber band. Bind the free ends and 
when dry remove the clips and bind the remaining sides. 

When the slide is complete, it should have a star or 
some mask placed conspicuously in the “ thumb-hand 
corner.’ That is, in the corner where the thumb of the 
operator’s right hand should be in placing the slide in 
the lantern, that it may be not only right side up, but 
“right end to.”” This avoids the necessity of looking 
through each slide before inserting it in the lantern and 
the possibly annoying result of failure to do so. 

Hold the slide in such a position that the image shows 
right side up as you look through it and be sure that 
left and right are properly placed. The film side will 
then be towards you. Then turn the slide upside down 
so that when inserted in the lantern the glass side will 
be towards the projecting-lens. Put your star in the 
upper right corner as you now hold it, that is, where 
your right thumb will be when inserting the slide in the 
lantern for projection. 





ALBERT F. SNYDER 


Sitters Wearing Glasses 


In some studios a great difficulty is made over these 
quite unnecessarily. Any reflection seen in the glasses 
must obviously be from some light object at the camera- 
end of the studio; therefore, if something dark — say, 
a portable head-ground — be placed in such a position 
that the sitter is looking towards it, or if the operator’s 
end of the studio be kept dark, the glasses should 
appear quite clear. It should be remembered that light 
will be reflected at an angle from any part of the glass, 
and if the camera be kept inside or outside that angle, 
the reflection will not be seen, except in case of glasses 
with extra deep curves, and then only at the edges. 
The practice of looking for the removal of reflections 
from the side of the camera or over the top of it must 
only be regarded as a very rough-and-ready method. 
If the operator cannot judge by the image on the 
ground-glass, he should endeavor to place his head 
immediately in front of the lens and close one eye. It 
is not a bad plan for a budding photographer to get a 
friend who wears glasses to sit to him for the purpose 
of practice. — B. D., in The British Journal of Photo- 
graphy. 


True Neutrality 


Our duty during this European war is to keep quiet, 
to take neither side, to help the sick and suffering, to 
promote peace. — Curtis Guild. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 
MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Beginners Only 


Closing the last day of every month. Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Round Robin Guild Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 














Restrictions 


Aut Guild members are eligible in these competitions 
provided they never have received a prize from PHoro- 
Era other than in the Beginners’ Class. Any one who 
has received only Honorable Mention in the PHoro-Era 
Monthly Competition for advanced workers still re- 
mains eligible in the Round Robin Guild Monthly Com- 
petition for beginners; but upon winning a prize in the 
Advanced Class, one cannot again participate in the 
Beginners’ Class. Of course, beginners are at liberty to 
enter the Advanced Class whenever they so desire. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $5.00; Second Prize: Value $2.50; 
Third Prize: Value $1.50; Honorable Mention: Those 
whose work is worthy will be given Honorable Mention. 

A certificate of award, printed on parchment paper, 
will be sent on request. 

Subject for each contest is ‘‘General”; but only 
original prints are desired. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoro-ERA; or in 
books. 


Rules 


1. These competitions are free and open to all mem- 
bers of the Round Robin Guild. Membership is free to 
all subscribers; also to regular purchasers of PHoro- 
ERA on receipt of their name and address, for registra- 
tion, and that of their dealer. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless return- 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. Criticism on request. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon 
request. Be sure to state on the back of every 
print exactly for what contest it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHorto-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoro-Era, full credit being given. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 12 x 15 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express, very 
cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 


Awards — Beginners’ Contest 


Closed Sept. 30, 1914 


First Prize: R. K. McFarland. 

Second Prize: Elliott Hughes Wendell. 

Third Prize: A. T. Tumbleson. 

Honorable Mention: James Allan, Hudson Davis, Carl 
H. Kattelmann, Warren R. Laity, Harry Sloan. 

Special commendation is due the following workers for 
meritorious prints: Geo. S. Akasu, W. N. Atkin, Ben. 
C. Barnes, Percy D. Booth, Paul H. Hartford, C. H. 
Judson, Joseph Krageler, Russell McGuirk, Fred M. 
Rice, L. N. Searles, James Slater, Kenneth D. Smith, 
Stanley Tappen. 


BIRDLAND ROAD 


A. T. TUMBLESON 
THIRD PRIZE — BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 
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Answers to Correspondents 


Readers wishing information upon any point in 
connection with their photographic work are invited 
to make use of this department. Address all in- 
quiries to Guild Editor, PHoro-ERa, 383 Boylston 
Street, Boston. If a personal reply is desired, a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope must be enclosed. 




















P. W. D.—A reliable adhesive paste, and one that 
ean be used with success by the photographer in mount- 
ing his prints on separate cards or in albums, is Day’s 
White Paste. Unlike other pastes that are widely ad- 
vertised, this paste is not watery, thus unduly moisten- 
ing the mount or 
causing it to 
warp; neither | 
does it spoil or [| 
become mouldy. 
On the other 
hand, if a little 
water is kept con- 
stantly in the 
little well inside 
of the jar, Day's 
paste will always 
keep soft, in good 
condition and con 
stantly effective. 

W. E. L.— To 
trim circular 
prints there is a 
piece of inexpen 
sive apparatus fo1 
sale by most 
photo-supply 
stores. If only 
one or a few prints 
are to be trimmed, 
a saucer or other 
circular object of 
the right size can 
usually be found 
about the house. 
Lay this on the 
back of the print, . 
draw a pencil-line 
about it and cut 
to it carefully 
with scissors. 

T. O. N.— Exposure for moonlit landscapes in 
winter, of course, varies somewhat with the subject 
itself. When there are no very dark, nearby objects and 
the moon is full, or nearly so, the average exposure will 
be half an hour at F/8 with any plate or film in Class I 
of the PHoro-Era Exposure-Guide. 

S. T. A.— Formulae in parts need give no trouble. 
While based on weight throughout, including water, 
a fluid ounce of water weighs approximately an ounce 
avoirdupois. Therefore, the formula may be read as 
ounces throughout rather than parts. 

H. M. — Slow action of a focal-plane shutter is 
usually the result of weakened tension of the spring, 
caused by failure to release the spring to its lowest 
tension after using. 

Geo. B. F.— An aluminum screen for lantern- 
projections, though light and portable and attractive 
in appearance, is not very practical, inasmuch as the 
projected picture can be seen to advantage only when 
the spectator stands directly opposite the center; when 


SUNLIGHT-PORTRAITS 





FIRST PRIZE 


viewed obliquely, the projected picture loses in bright- 
ness, which shortcoming is due to the shiny character 
of the screen itself. The operator, who stands imme- 
diately behind the optical lantern, is not aware of this 
fact, and consequently does not realize that the specta- 
tors, except those who are immediately opposite the center of 
the screen, see the projected picture at a disadvantage. 

A much better screen consists of cotton cloth, al- 
though the ideal screen is in the form of a plain, white 
background, sold by dealers at $1.75. With the aid of 
an Eastman Portable Carrier, price $3.00, this screen 
can be quickly adjusted and raised to any desired 
height. 

M. P. R.— To clean films off old negatives, soak 
in hot water containing washing-soda and scrub with a 
brush. Let varnished negatives soak until the water 
cools, when the films will leave the glass. 





R. K. MCFARLAND 
BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 





F. R.S.— To mount prints on linen or canvas, 
the print or enlargement is placed on the table face 
downwards and coated with any good mountant, such as 
starch paste. The paste should be rubbed in well until 
the print is limp, then lower the linen or canvas upon it 
and rub into close contact, special attention being given 
to the edges which may need treatment with a paper- 
knife. Finally turn the print right side up to dry. 

Prints that gradually turn brown after a year old 
have been imperfectly fixed, either by too short an 
immersion in the fixing-bath or by the use of an ex- 
hausted fixing-bath. There is no remedy for such 
stains. The utmost care should also be used to make 
sure that all hypo is washed from the print; if not, the 
print will turn yellow in time. 

S. O.S.— To photograph a coin or medal, place 
it so that it will receive a strong light from one side, 
the direction of the light being parallel with the face 
and striking the edge strongly to strengthen the low 
relief. 
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Print-Criticism 


Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return- 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces 
or fraction thereof, to Guild Editor, PHoro-Era, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston. Prints must bear 
the maker's name and address, and should be 
accompanied by a letter, sent separately, giving full 
particulars of date, light, plate or film, stop used, 
exposure, developer and printing-process. 




















C. H. J. —‘‘ Going for a Swim ”’ is indeed an interest- 
ing picture, although the interest is perhaps somewhat 
scattered. Unquestionably this is one of the subjects 
for which orthochromatie plates and a color-screen are 
essential. Had they been used, the white sky would 
have been at least a gray tone in the photograph, per- 
haps even a cloud-effect, and interest would have been 
more definitely centered upon the geese. 

R. McG. — Your little landscape is well composed 
with the lines of the road leading diagonally across the 
space, and although the subject is a trifle underexposed, 
the effect is still pleasing. Had one of the spots of 
sunlight been nearer the camera, a brighter effect would 
have resulted and there would have seemed to be more 
sunlight throughout the scene. 

W. D.S.— Your photograph, ‘“‘ The Abandoned Ford,” 
suffers from halation which could have been avoided by 
a double-coated plate. The subject is underexposed 
and has apparently been forced in development. 

A. V. H. —‘“ The Moonlit Beach ” fails to convey the 
impression one would expect, judging from the title. It 
is generally too light and the scene is too indistinct and 
too streaky. 

W. N. A.— Two of your subjects are simple, pleas- 
ing compositions if, perhaps, somewhat commonplace. I 





THE BOAT-LANDING 
SECOND PRIZE 





ELLIOTT HUGHES WENDELL 
BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 


refer to “Sunset on Lake Ontaric” and “ Eventide 

the latter being, I believe, the best of your pictures 
‘“‘ Shadows ” seems to be a misnomer, for I see none; 
perhaps you mean reflections. Yet these reflections do 
not attract the eye as do the trees, the mounted cannons 
and human figures. There is surely material here for 
a splendid picture, but your composition lacks unity. 
“Trees in the Park” suffers by a lack of texture and 
detail in the white path and the short horizontal line of 
a shadow. 

F. W. B. —“ Just Over-Due”’ is an attractive little 
genre-subject; the shirtwaist of the boy a trifle too 
white. Just back of him there is a light-spot which 
ought to be worked out in the negative or print. 

T. K. — You have an unusual subject in ‘‘ Edge of the 
Lake,”’ but the effect is spotty and the highlights far 
too white. As the subject is underexposed, you have 
probably overdeveloped. 

K. D. S.—‘“‘ The Falls in Winter” presents an unus- 
ual subject which you appear to have made the most of. 
The print, we think, is perhaps a shade too black to 
convey the best impression of ice. 

P. H. — Both of your prints show the effect of hala- 
tion. When a strong light shines through the trees, 
double-coated plates or films will avoid this, and they are 
best for all-around use. 

S. T. — Had you shown more of the stream and less 
of the trees beside it, your subject would very likely 
have been more attractive. Also had you used a ray- 
filter, the white sky might have been a much more 
pleasing gray one. 

H.S.— Both of your outdoor-portraits, particularly 
that of the laughing baby, are in most respects excel- 
lent; but like most amateurs you have had trouble with 
the backgrounds, which in both instances attract too 
much attention to themselves. In one, it seems to be 
bright light shining through a bamboo porch-screen, and 
in the other it is a potted plant which divides attention 
with the baby’s head. One cannot be too careful in the 
selection of backgrounds and 
they must be rather color- 
less so far as interest is con- 
cerned. 

W. C. — “ Nicholson’s 
Bend” as a composition 
seems to lack a center of 
interest and would have been 
improved had less material 
been included. Many splen- 
did pictures are made by 
water-plants and reflections 
alone, but an attempt to 
include the whole surround- 
ing country seldom results 
in anything of distinction. 
From a technical standpoint, 
your print suffers from over- 
development which has 
made all the leaves promin- 
ently white in spots, the sky 
very nearly white paper and 
the smaller branches of the 
trees almost lost in the dis- 
tant sky. Your photograph 
‘“* Hydrangea”’ also suffers 
from overdevelopment, the 
result being a total loss of 
the character of the blossoms 
and the definition in them. 
Whenever architectural 
lines are included, the 
verticals must be plumb. 
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H. H. B. — Your outdoor-portraits show thought and 
careful work. ‘ Summer Breeze and Sunshine ” is par- 
ticularly pleasing in the setting and in the natural pose 
of the subject. The effect of sunlight is also excellent. 

“ Virginia,” ‘A Lesson in Flowers,” and “ The Flower- 
Basket” all show the unfortunate effect of halation 
which could have been avoided by the use of a double- 
coated plate. 

“Cutting Flowers”? and “Apple Blossoms” suffer 
from excessive highlights in which there is neither 
detail nor texture. 
Development has 
apparently been a 
trifle forced. A 
thin,well gradated 
negative is essen- 
tial. 

A. D. K.— 
Your subject 
‘*Along the 
Water” contains 
the material for 
an excellent pic- 
ture, but in your 
rendering of it the 
distance is much 
too light and in- 
distinct. The fall- 
ing off is far too 
abrupt. 

F. M. R.— 
‘‘The Savea- 
Flecked Road ” is 
excellently com- 
posed and you ap- 
pear to appreciate 
the necessity of —— 
aoa te tom A LAKE-STEAMER 
sunlight- and 
shadow-areas. As 
an effect of sunlight, however, it might have been better 
to have chosen another time of day when the sun-spots 
in the foreground, or perhaps better the middle-dis- 
tance, would have been larger and thereby have lightened 
the entire composition. 

B. C. B. — The subjects you have chosen are the sort 
which require nice gradation of light and shade to ren- 
der them attractive to the eye in the foreground. Un- 
fortunately your prints show the result of underexposure 
and overdevelopment. The prints are too contrasty ; 
the beauty of the scene is lost. 

A. F. W.— ‘A Mountain Stream ” is something of a 
failure because it does not convey the true effect of flow- 
ing water. The exposure, none too long for the sur- 
roundings, was too long for the water. Subjects of this 
character are very difficult to make satisfactorily, and 
some of them, because of the character of the surround- 
ings, are virtually impossible. The fastest possible 
plate is needed. 

H. H. B. —“ The Afterglow” is much more pleas- 
ing, particularly in the foreground-effect, than “ Sunset 
on the Harbor,” and would have been still further im- 
proved by the omission of watercolor. 

“Solitude”? is an example of lack of unity, the two 
boats in the photograph attracting almost equal atten- 
tion. 

J.S.— “Surf” is the best of your three subjects, and 
it would have been improved had you been more care- 
ful to avoid the little white blemishes in the print. 
Very likely these are caused by specks of dirt between 
the paper and negative while printing. The other two 
subjects are lacking in popular interest. 


A. T. T.— Like your print which won third prize, 
your other three subjects are well composed and at- 
tractive in subject, although “‘Stroller’s Park ” is obvi- 
ously underexposed. 

L. R. M.— Absence of unity seems to characterize 
both of your prints, for the row-boat in “ Waiting the 
Dawn” attracts quite as much attention as the steam- 
boat, and the large rock in the foreground of “‘ Water- 
scape” is so black and so prominent that it attracts 
attention almost as quickly as the boat. And why not 





HUDSON DAVIS 


HONORABLE MENTION — BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 


include the entire boat rather than cut off the equiva- 
lent of a foot of its length ’ 

G.S. A. —“ Asters” is the best of your three prints, 
well composed, and the flowers fairly well arranged. 
“Grapes” would have been better had one of the 
bunches been considerably smaller than the other. The 
basket also needs a support to stand on, the tone at 
the bottom of the print being much too light. “ The 
Interior” is far too “ busy.’”” The photograph is hardly 
one of a room-interior, but of the ornaments on a table 
thrust into the foreground. One bouquet rather than 
two would have resulted in an infinitely more pleasing 
photograph. 

J. K.—‘“*The Chasm” is well composed and the 
lighting perhaps as good as could be obtained, although 
not knowing the points of the compass I cannot say. 
Generally speaking, it would have been desirable to 
have had sunlight in the middle-distance than in 
the foreground at the left, as this detracts considerably 
from the directness of the view down the chasm. 

A. F. F.— “On the Ohio at Cincinnati” is undeni- 
ably an interesting photograph, particularly to Easterners 
who are not so familiar with river-steamers; but the sub- 
ject lacks unity, for it is a question whether one or the 
two steamers or the bridge should hold the attention. 

A. W. —“ Portage Falls” is an attractive subject and 
was apparently much underexposed in an attempt to 
preserve the true effect of flowing water. Considerably 
longer exposure would probably not have marred this, 
and such a subject requires the fastest plate obtainable. 

“Eventide” is an example of lack of unity, the two 
boats attracting equal attention. 
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Exposure-Guide for December 


Calculated to give Full Shadow-detail, at Sea-level, 42° N. Lat. 


For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of time in 
table. From 8000 to 12000 feet use 4 of exposure in table. 





Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground, river-scenes, light-colored | 
buildings, monuments, snow-scenes with trees in foreground. For use with 
Class 1 plates, stop F/8 or U. S. 4. For other plates, or stops, see tables. 


For other stops multiply by the 
number in third column 

















: Sun Shining : { | 
Brigh Diffused Vv | | 
Hour | “oun |,Tarough | "high | Dull | bul || Fa |U.S.1 | x14 
| | | | F/5.6 |U.S.2 | xX1/2 
llam.to 1lp.m.| 1/32 1/16 1/8 | 1/4 1/2 
, | F/6.3 |U.S.2.4| xX 5/8 
9 | | 
10-11 a.m. and 1-2 p.m.| 1/25 | 1/12 ) vs | 2/3 | F/7 U.S.3 | X3/4 
9-10 a.M.and2-3p.m.| 1/12* | 1/6* | 1/3* 2/3* | 1* || ea juss | x2 
| | 
The exposures given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds F/16 U.S. 16 | x4 
are accurately marked. In case the results are not just what you want, use the || 
tables merely as a basis and increase or decrease the exposure to fit the con- || F/22 U.S.32 | X8 
ditions under which one works. Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed | 
uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by changing the stop. || F/32 U. S. 64 X 16 
* These figures must be increased up to five times if light is inclined to be 
yellow or red. Latitude 60° N. X14; 55° 1; 52°X1; 30° 4. | | 











number given for the class of subject. 


1/8 
1/4 


1/2 


Studies of sky and white clouds. 


Open views of sea and sky; very dis- 
tant landscapes ; studies of rather heavy 
clouds; sunset- and sunrise-studies. 


Open landscapes without foreground; 
open beach, harbor- and shipping-scenes ; 
yachts under sail; very light-colored 
objects; studies of dark clouds; snow- 
scenes with no dark objects; most tele- 
photo-subjects outdoors; wooded hills 
not far distant from lens. 


Landscapes with medium fore- 
ground ; landscapes in fog or mist; 
buildings showing both sunny and shady 
sides; well-lighted street-scenes; persons, 
animals and moving objects at least thirty 
feet away from the camera. 


Landscapes with heavy foreground ; 
buildings or trees occupying most of 
the picture; brook-scenes with heavy 
foliage; shipping about the docks ; red- 
brick buildings and other dark objects ; 
groups outdoors in the shade. 


SUBJECTS. For other subjects, multiply the exposure for average landscape by the 


8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; very 
dark near objects, particularly when the 
image of the object nearly fills the plate 
and full shadow-detail is required. 


16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 

to glades and under the trees. Wood- 

48 interiors not open to sky. Average 
indoor-portraits in well-lighted room, 
light surroundings. 


Example: 

The factors that determine correct exposure are, 
first, the strength of light ; second, the amount of 
light and dark in the subject; third, speed of 
plate or film ; fourth, the size of diaphragm used. 

To photograph an open landscape, without figures, in 
Dec., 2 to 5 P.M., bright sunshine, with plate 
from Class 1, R.R. Lens, stop F/8 (orU.S. 4). In 
the table look for “ Hour,” and under the column 
headed “Bright Sunshine,” note time of exposure, 
1/12 second. If a smaller stop is used, for 
instance, F/16, then to calculate time of expo- 
sure multiply the average time given for the F/8 
stop by the number in the third column of 
“Table for Other Stops,” opposite the dia- 
phragm chosen. The number opposite F/16 is 
4. Multiply 1/12X4=1/3. Hence, expo- 
sure will be 1/3 second approximately. 

For other plates consult Table of Plate-Speeds. If 
a plate from Class 1/2 be used, multiply the 
time given for average exposure, F/8 Class 1, 
by the number of theclass. 1/12 X 1/2= 1/25. 
Hence, exposure will be 1/25 second. 


PLATES. When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 


must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 
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Our Illustrations 
(Continued from page 3.23) 


investigation reassured him. The work had, indeed, 
been made exclusively by the contestant. 

The picture which created a degree of suspicion in 
the minds of the jury at first is the sunlight-group, on 
page 317. The softness, gradations and color-values, so 
desirable in open-air portraiture, are here exceedingly 
well rendered, and despite the trying conditions of 
which the camerist may or may not have been conscious. 
Of course, the gratifying result attained is due also — 
and very largely, too — to judicious development, and, 
lastly, to an adequate printing-medium. For all this 
the contestant should receive the utmost credit. Data: 
June 20, 1914; 6 p.m.; 5 x 7 Auto Graflex; 8-inch 
Series II Cooke; at F/4.5; 445 second; Vulean plate; 
hydro-elon; 5 x 7 Artura Iris; hydro-elon. 

The “ Boat-Landing,” page 318, won favor on account 
of the novelty of subject, combined with careful work- 
manship and the beauty of the print. Strictly speaking, 
the two obvious points of interest —the array of boats 
and the distant pavilion — are detrimental to successful 
composition; but the jury tries to encourage newness of 
theme consistent with other important qualities. Data: 
July, 1914; 9.15 a.m.; bright sun; Voigtliinder & Sohn’s 


Alpine camera, 314 x 414; Voigtlinder Series [II Col- 
linear; 4%4-inch focus; stop, F/16; 3-times color- 
screen; 15 second; Seed N. H.L. Ortho; pyro in tank; 
5% x 7 enlargement on Soft Studio Cyko, hydro-metol ; 
redeveloped for sepia tone. 

“The Shaded Path,” page 316, is a picture that fills 
the eye. There is always something enchanting in a 
scene like this in midsummer—a wooded path and 
overhanging branches filled with bird-music and through 
which the sunlight is filtering — casting pretty shadows 
all about and creating an enclosure of varied charm. 
The spirit of natural beauty has been expressed success- 
fully through the medium of a well-ordered design. 
Data: August, 1914; 3 p.m.; bright light; Eastman 
Special 3A Kodak, 314 x 514; Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss 
Tessar, Series IIB; 6.3-inch focus; stop, F/32; Ms 
second; Hammer’s Special; pyro, tray; print, Azo 
Hard E, developed in hydro-metol. 

Notwithstanding its symmetrical arrangement, “ The 
Steamer Landing,” page 319, is extremely attractive in 
its picturesque setting and element of human interest. 
The work, though, is well done — highly creditable to 
the skill of the young artist. Data: August, 12.30 p.m. ; 
bright sun; F. P. Kodak; 3% x 514; R. R. lens, F/8; 
Kodak Automatic shutter ; stop, F/16; focus, 634 inches ; 
145 second ; Kodak Speed Film; Rytol, tank; Velox. 
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Plate-Speeds for Exposure-Guide 


Class-numbers. No. 1, Photo-Era. 


Class 1/8, P. E. 156, Wy. 350, Wa. 
Ilford Monarch 
Lumiére Sigma 
Marion Record 
Wellington Extreme 
Class 1/2, P. E. 128, Wy. 250, Wa. 
Barnet Super-Speed Ortho 
Eastman Speed-Film 
Hammer Special Ex. Fast 
Imperial Flashlight 
Seed Gilt Edge 30 
Wellington ’Xtra Speedy 
Class 3/4, P. E. 120, Wy. 200, Wa. 
Ansco Film, N. C. and Vidil 
Atlas Roll-Film 
Barnet Red Seal 
Central Special 
Defender Vulcan 
Ensign Film 
Hammer Extra Fast, B. L. 
Ilford Zenith 
Imperial Special Sensitive 
Paget Extra Special Rapid 
Paget Ortho Extra Special Rapid 
Seed Color-Value 

Class 1,P.E. 111, Wy. 180, Wa. 
American 
Barnet Extra Rapid 
Barnet Ortho Extra Rapid 
Cramer Crown 
Cramer Instantaneous Iso 
Imperial Non-Filter 
Imperial Orthochrome Special 

Sensitive 


Kodak N. C. Film 

Kodoid 

Lumiére Film and Blue Label 
Marion P. S. 

Premo Film Pack 

Seed Gilt Edge 27 
Standard Imperial Portrait 
Standard Polychrome 
Stanley Regular 

Vulcan Film 

Wellington Anti-Screen 
Wellington Film 
Wellington Speedy 
Wellington Iso Speedy 


Class 11/4, P. E. 90,Wy. 180, Wa. 


Central Comet 

Cramer Banner X 

Cramer Isonon 

Cramer Spectrum 
Defender Ortho 

Defender Ortho, N.-H. 
Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast Ortho 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho 
Seed 26x 

Seed C. Ortho 

Seed L. Ortho 

Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho 
Standard Extra 

Standard Orthonon 


Class 11/2, P. E. 84, Wy. 160, Wa. 
Cramer Anchor 


No. 2, Wynne. No. 3, Watkins 


Lumiére Ortho A 
Lumiére Ortho B 


Class 2, P.E. 78, Wy. 120, Wa. 


Cramer Medium Iso 
Ilford Rapid Chromatic 
Ilford Special Rapid 
Imperial Special Rapid 
Lumiére Panchro C 


Class 3, P. E. 64, Wy. 90, Wa. 
Barnet Medium 
Barnet Ortho Medium 
Hammer Fast 
Seed 23 
Wellington Landscape 
Stanley Commercial 
Ilford Chromatic 
Ilford Empress 
Cramer Trichromatic 


Class 5, P. E. 56, Wy. 60, Wa. 


Cramer Commercial 
Hammer Slow 

Hammer Slow Ortho 
Wellington Ortho Process 


Class 8, P. E. 39, Wy. 30, Wa. 


Cramer Slow Iso 

Cramer Slow Iso Non-Halation 
Ilford Ordinary 

Cramer Contrast 

Ilford Halftone 

Seed Process 


Class 100, P. E. 11, Wy. 3, Wa. 


Lumiére Autochrome 
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ALTHOUGH the subject of ‘Mother and Child,” in 
imitation of the Madonna idea, as pictured by the mas- 
ters in sacred art, has appealed to camera-workers not 
without success, one is glad to note a diminution of 
activity in that quarter. I have never taken kindly to 
the selection of biblical subjects as material for the 
camera. Themes associated with the life of the Saviour, 
for instance, as exemplified by the attempts of Alice 
Boughton, are weak and unconvincing, and sometimes 
border on the sacrilegious. The grouping of a mother 
with her baby, as a camera-theme, is in itself a harmless 
diversion; but when an attempt is made to impart to 
such a picture a religious character and to label it 
‘* Madonna,” it becomes evident that the camera fails 
as a means of interpretation, and the result calls for 
severe criticism. There is a great difference between 
the sincere, devout Murillo and a superficial exponent 
of the modern French or Munich school. But the sub- 
ject bids fair to exceed the confines of this column, so 
let it suffice to say that it is extremely rare when the 
camera succeeds in interpreting, even in a moderate 
degree, so exalted a theme as the Virgin and child. 

Knowing the peculiar fitness for so delicate a task as 
a cover-design for our Christmas number, we chose 
Katherine Bingham, our honored associate. The pic- 
ture has been conceived with gentleness and simplicity, 
and with a pure and lofty purpose, that are evidenced 
in every line of this beautiful composition. The princi- 
pal model was chosen with rare judgment, and she lends 
herself with sweetness and sympathy to the plan of the 
artist. The setting — in a real barn, admirably adapted 
to the purpose —the illumination, the spiritual en- 
semble, all betoken a masterly comprehension of an 
unusually difficult subject. And in penning this entirely 
inadequate tribute to the modest artistry of our sister- 
editor, we were not wholly unmindful of the glamour 
that pervades such pictures as Correggio’s “ Holy 
Night ” and Del Sarto’s “ Nativity.” Data: 8 x 10 
Century View-Camera; 13-inch Bausch & Lomb Plas- 
tigmat; stop U.S. 8; direct sunlight in open shed; 
8 x 10 Seed 27; W. & C. Platinotype print. 

Katherine Stanley shows a fine maturity and solid 
grasp in picturing young children that are distinctive, 
and have won for her a reputation — not unaccompanied 
by pecuniary success — possessed by few American 
craftsmen. Her technique, too, has gained in breadth 
and facility, so that her general equipment is of the 
kind that assures artists of her worth and deserts that 
there need be no apprehension of the future. Data: 
“Sylvia,” frontispiece; January, 1 p.m.; 1 second. 
‘“‘Mother’s Pride,” page 282; June, 1 p.m.; 15 second, 
“Father and Son,” page 283; April, noon; 15 sec- 
ond. “At the Window,” page 284; June, morning; 
15 second. Supplementary data for all preceding pic- 
tures, Eastman 5 x 7, Home-Portrait camera; Bausch 
& Lomb-Zeiss Tessar; II B; 845-inch focus used wide 
open; bright light; plate; Eastman tank; 5 x 7 Artura 
Sepia print; hot gold toning-bath. 

In the portrait of Prof. George H. Bartlett, principal 
emeritus of the State Normal Art School, Boston, page 
285, we have a superb example of Mr. Garo’s genius as 
an artist-interpreter. The depth of expression, force 
and breadth of treatment, and the technical mastery, as 
exemplified in this portrait, are qualities that suggest 
to the mind truly great characterizations, such as have 


been painted by great masters— Rubens, Rembrandt 
and Hals. That this work won the only medal offered 
in the Grand Portrait-Class, at the convention of the 
Photographers’ Association of New England, last Octo- 
ber, caused no astonishment. The distinction was well 
merited. The print was a 14 x 17 gum. 

The reader’s understanding of Mr. Anderson’s two 
illustrations, pages 289 and 290, will depend partly on 
the perusal of the accompanying text. While these 
pictures serve to make clear the author’s views on 
pictorial composition, the view of the snow-covered 
road will find more admirers on account of its simple, 
placid beauty. The eye will linger long on the 
gracefully curving perspective, the delicate contrasts 
and gentle shadows born of slanting lights —all 
beautifying the mantle of tender snow. It expresses 
the witchery of a winter’s afternoon. Data: ‘The 
Pool’’; November 15, 10.15 a.m.; light, intense; R. R. 
lens; stop, F/7.5; Burke & James Ideal 3-times ray- 
filter; 145 second; Standard Orthonon, pyro; 642 x 814 
platinum print. ‘The Path,” December 5, 9 a.m.; 
light, intense; “Smith” Semi-Achromat; 16-inch; 
stop, F/8; Cramer Isos No. III; 5-times ray-filter; 
quick cap-exposure; Standard Orthonon; eikonogen; 
714 x 944 platinum print. 

W. B. Post is acknowledged a master in his poetic 
presentations of the winter-landscape. PHoTo-ERA 
gained the gratitude of many readers when it published 
some of Mr. Post’s winter-glories several years ago. 
Another, fully as beautiful, on page 293, is in the 
artist’s happiest vein. The pictorial design is uncon- 
ventional, yet the lines yield convincingly to a desire for 
a spontaneous entrance, which is indicated by the irregu- 
lar line of footprints. Without them, the foreground 
would scarcely have a reason for being. The values are 
characteristically true and are one of the salient points 
of the picture. Data: Blair 8 x 10 camera; 16-inch 
Ross lens; ray-filter; December morning; 8 x 10 plate; 
pyro-soda; 8 x 10 platinum print from enlarged 8 x 10 
plate. 

The camera-craft of Julian Dimock is well known to 
Pxorto-ERa readers, who have had a number of oppor- 
tunities to admire his interesting narratives, illustrated 
by crisp, straight photographs of faultless execution ; 
or of “chemical perfection,’ as they used to say a 
generation ago. The numerous scenes and episodes, 
pages 296-301, attest the artist's energy and resource- 
fulness. 

R. W. Dodson’s chief claim to the notice of PHoro- 
Era readers is his mechanical ability, to prove which 
he appears in the capacity of a picture-maker. In this 
role he certainly deserves hearty approval. A finer 
picture of a cat, page 305, has never graced these 
pages — absolutely without a flaw and presented in a 
conspicuously happy technical manner. As to the pose 
of the feline beauty, it merits unstinted praise. 

OF the two pictures, side by side, the landscape re- 
veals genuine artistic feeling and an eye for pictorial 
beauty. 

In the portrait-group, page 304, one notes an appre- 
ciation of the technical difficulties to photograph white 
costumes in the open. Pictures in which the heads of 
innocent children (defenseless models) are disfigured 
by grotesque, white hair-ribbons which are generally 
barred from the pages of PHoto-Era; but although, 
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in this case, the huge bows add nothing to the beauty 
of the youthful faces, they seem to complete the white 
cap-a-pie costume, quite becoming to its wearers. 


The Photo-Era Monthly Competition 


As the announcement of the last competition, 
“ Waterscapes,” was made a long time in advance, con- 
testants had ample opportunities, during the past sum- 
mer, to procure material, most of which was of 
exceptional merit. The only regret the publisher has 
in this connection is his inability to present a larger 
number of the meritorious entries; certainly each that 
was awarded Honorable Mention deserved this dis- 
tinction. 

The work of W. H. Rabe is not entirely unfamiliar to 
PuHorto-Era readers, for among the illustrations of the 
work by members which accompanied the historical 
sketch of the California Camera Club, printed in PHoro- 
Era of October, 1912, was a delightfully artistic pic- 
ture by Mr. Rabe. Therefore, before the package 
which contained this camerist’s entry for the Water- 
scapes contest was opened, the Editor confidently 
expected a prize-winner. He was not mistaken. The 
motive is one of nobility and well suited to the tempera- 
ment and skill of the artist. As is usual in works of 
art that are within our scope of comprehension and 
appeal to us, and possess the quality of abiding charm, 
Mr. Rabe’s picture, page 510, rivets one’s attention at 
the very start, followed immediately by sincere admira- 
tion. The imagination gets busy—the story is not 
complicated, and yields easily to the first inquiry. The 
good ship, perhaps, is entering the harbor of its destina- 
tion after a long and eventful journey, or, if the reader 
prefers, it is still en route with its precious freight. The 
solitary strong note is the sea-gull, the almost constant 
aerial companion of the sea-farer. The bird occupies 
an almost dominant position in the picture, and seems 
closely connected with the narrative in the artist’s 
mind and which the beholder may interpret at will. 
The pictorial design is expressed by simple means, yet 
they are impressive — the sea, the heavens, the distant 
land. The ensemble is logical and harmonious, and the 
interpretation seems the fulfilment of an artist’s con- 
ception. Pictures of such engaging interest are the 
product of creative ability and picturesque fancy, such 
as Mr. Rabe has the rare fortune to possess. Data: 
Sept. 30, 1913; 1A Kodak; 145 second; sun partly 
obscured; exposure made from a moving steamer, 
camera directed toward the sun; { x 12 bromide en- 
largement. 

A picture associated intimately with yachting-life is 
Alexander Murray’s harbor-scene, page 311. The de- 
sign is somewhat conventional, but it has admirable 
points in composition and workmanship, and, above all, 
it expresses the spirit of the theme in a gratifying de- 
gree. The beautiful tonal quality of the print con- 
tributed not a little to the effect the picture made upon 
the jury. Data: Marblehead Harbor, Mass., made 
from a little ferry-boat crossing to Marblehead Neck ; 
whether the camerist was taken around the “ Neck” 
is not stated in the data; a No. 3 Folding Brownie; 
R. R. lens; N. C. Film; 344 x 444; July; good light ; 
fastest snap; Amidol; print enlarged to 7x on 
Velours Black, Silk Bromide. 

Every marine-photographer is eager to add success- 
ful surf-motives to his list of achievements, and the 
greater the obstacles to be surmounted, the more 
pleased he is. Some of these undertakings are fraught 
with exceeding danger, and unfortunately there are 
cases where the camerist has lost his life in an attempt 
to capture a difficult surf-view. The instant when a 


mighty wave dashes upon the rocks, dissolving itself 
into a huge mass of glistening spray, is a magnificent 
spectacle and one which makes a strong appeal to the 
observing camerist. PuHoTro-Era has published a 
number of subjects of this character, the work of emi- 
nent marine-specialists, but none that surpasses in pic- 
torial and technical merit the view by Edgar B. Hawkes, 
page 313. One of the chief claims to recognition of 
this highly successful picture is the sense of motion of 
the dissipating wave conveyed by the artist — all due to 
the nice adjustment of his shutter. It requires no skill 
to apply a high rate of speed to the exposure, provided 
it is available, and to define each particle of flying spray 
with microscopic sharpness; nor to err in the opposite 
direction. The thing to accomplish is a happy medium, 
i.e., to represent action or motion in a logical way by a 
definition that she be neither too sharp nor too diffused. 
Mr. Hawkes has succeeded most admirably in this re- 
gard. Moreover — nay, particularly — he has produced 
an extremely artistic effect with an admirable setting. 
The technique, throughout, is praiseworthy. Data: 
Dee. 25, 1913; bright light; 175 second; 4x 5 Auto 
Graflex camera; Series III, Cooke lens; stop; F/8 
Cramer Inst. Iso double-coated plate; pyro, tank; 
6 x 8 enlargements on P. M. C. bromide. 

Of compelling interest and beauty is the tempestuous 
sea, pictured by Albert F. Snyder, page 315. Evena 
Woodbury or a Triscott — famous among American ma- 
rine-painters — would surely envy our artist his skill in 
rendering so successfully the character of a gale on the 
water. The viewpoint was chosen with commendable 
discernment; and remarkable, indeed, is the judicious 
management of the agitated waters and the superb per- 
spective. Data: August, 1915; 2 p.m.; good light; 3A 
Kodak ; 314 x 515; R. R. lens; F/16; 145 second; N.C. 
Film; tank-development; carbon print, 12x 14. 

The charming little space-filler, page 312, will un- 
doubtedly make many friends. This picture was one of 
the entries in our competition — Indoor-Portraits — but 
failed of official recognition because the jury considered 
it a genre. A more experienced photographer than Mr. 
Gordon, one who knows the difficult problem of cause 
and effect in photographic drawing, would have posed 
or taken the child so as to preserve the true, physical 
proportions. Here the little fellow is presented in a 
perfectly natural attitude, evidently without prepara- 
tion, but with no legs! True, these indispensables are 
conveniently folded and tucked away, and what is visible 
is unduly dwarfed by the head and arms, which are in- 
clined too far toward the camera. Such excessive fore- 
shortening is aggravated by the use of too short-focus 
a lens, a case where one of a longer focus would be 
preferable, and in the absence of which it were better 
to avoid such inimical postures, as much as they delight 
the parent’s eye —else increase the distance between 
the subject and the camera. The artistic intentions 
of our home-photographer were good, notwithstanding. 
Data: Ica Minimal camera; 9x 12 ¢.m.; Carl Zeiss IIB 
Tessar; F/6.3; 144 second; Compound shutter; Stand- 
ard Polychrome plate; pyro in tray; Artura print; 
hydro-metol — Artura formula. 


The Beginners’ Competition 


ALTHOUGH the quality of the pictures in the Round 
Robin Guild Competition fluctuates from month to 
month, the entries for October were unusually pleas- 
ing in general excellence. In the case of the picture to 
which the first prize was awarded, the technical merit 
was so exceptional that the Editor thought the contes- 
tant had not read the rules understandingly ; but special 

(Continued on page 371) 
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Camera versus Pencil 


Ir is well known that for the purpose of illustrating 
scenes and episodes that depend largely upon the imagi- 
native resourcefulness of the artist, the pencil or brush 
surpassesthe camera. For convincing accuracy, however, 
the camera is in a class by itself. No one is likely to 
doubt the direct, incisive record made by a skilled and 
reputable photographer, even though it lack the artistic 
touch or picturesque setting of a well-executed pencil- 
sketch or watercolor. The great illustrated weeklies 
of London, Paris and Berlin are filled with stirring 
pictures of the present European war, which, with the 
exception of the portraits of the killed and wounded, 
are the result of the pencil and brush by clever artists, 
and based entirely on descriptions received by telegraph 
or on hearsay reports and rumors. In some of the rep- 
resentations of actual carnage, the camera would have 
been powerless to depict the vividness and horror as 
grasped, perhaps, by the human mind; but while they 
may stir the human emotions to the utmost limit, these 
hand-created pictures fail to tell the truth. They some- 
times magnify the element of brutality to a degree of 
which “civilized”? man is incapable and, at the same 
time, interpret falsely the blame which attaches to cer- 
tain acts of cruelty or vandalism. 

According to reports, the English people complain of 
the lack of trustworthy pictorial war-records in the daily 
press, realizing that photographs inspire more confidence 
than fanciful pictures, however effective. All the same, 
photographie equipments of any kind are not allowed 
at the front, which would account for their apparent 
dearth. Of course, photographs of the effect of bom- 
bardment-scenes after a battle or a skirmish, isolated 
groups of soldiers, implements of war and kindred sub- 
jects are obtained with relative ease and published in 
the press; but photographs of troops or artillery in 
serious action one rarely, if ever, sees. It would be ex- 
tremely interesting if some well-known enterprising and 
fearless camerist, say a Rainey, a Dugmore ora Fur- 
long, equipped with a motion-picture apparatus or even 
a Tourist Multiple Camera, would penetrate the lines in 
some effective disguise and capture a series of thrilling, 
military episodes. 

In this connection it is rumored that the American 
pictorialist, A. L. Coburn, now sojourning in London, 
eager for a spirited diversion from his placid activity, 
is planning to win everlasting fame by taking photo- 
graphs of the enemy’s country from an aeroplane. If it 
be true that a thirst for sanguinary adventure is con- 
suming his poetic soul, and he really is willing to brave 
the perils of aerial navigation in the face of unfriendly 
demonstrations, we may expect to see some unique 
camera-impressions on the walls of the Little Galleries, 
London, before long. 


Unexposed Autochrome Plates 


ATTRACTED by the reports of the gorgeous coloring of 
autumn-foliage, and by the alluring, though entirely 
truthful, advertisements of the simplicity of color-photo- 
graphy, a city chap emerged from the unpretentious hotel 
of a New Hampshire village one morning early in Octo- 
ber. Over his shoulder he carried a 5 x 7 folding 
camera attached to an extended tripod, the lens covered 
with a color-screen, while in the other hand he held a 


leather case apparently containing loaded plateholders. 
Slowly and sadly he meandered along the main street, 
gazing mournfully at the long row of maple-trees in 
their covering of brightly tinted leaves, and then re- 
proachfully at the clouded sky. It was windy, too, and 
drops of rain were beginning to fall. A gloomy day, 
such as this, had followed a cloudless sky and perfectly 
tranquil weather. Now and then, as the rain-filled 
clouds rapidly chased each other across the heavens, 
there would be a momentary brightening overhead, and 
at every hopeful sign the camerist made a quick move- 
ment as if about to set up his apparatus, but each time 
he resumed his wonted attitude of dejected, watchful 
waiting. He seemed to know that bright sunshine and 
atmospheric stillness were indispensable conditions to 
successful color-photography in the open. 

Seated on the veranda of a nearby cottage, I watched 
this tantalizing performance for about fifteen minutes — 
as long as I could stand it—and then I set out ona 
long walk, to get up an appetite for dinner. Returning 
several hours later —the weather having undergone no 
change in the meanwhile —I wondered what had be- 
come of the patient photographer. That martyred 
individual was still pursuing his will-o’-the-wisp, tossing 
an occasional skyward glance, followed by a shake of 
the head. How long he kept up his fruitless vigil, I do 
not know; they told me that he took the six o’clock 
train back to the city, a thoroughly disgusted man. 
Here’s hoping that he had the success he so richly 
merited during the week of ideal weather that followed 
this disappointing day. 


The Photostat 


SomeETIME last summer several of our readers wrote 
us inquiring about the term photostat. One thought 
that, from what he had read in a German periodical, it 
was an improved camera-stand for studio-use; another, 
an appliance used in the photo-engraving-business. It 
is neither. The photostat is a simple and practical 
machine for quick, facsimile photographic reproductions 
of letters, signatures, legal papers, maps, drawings or 
any written or printed document. It is used in several 
government departments at Washington. 


The Burglar Camera 


“T’p like to see a Burglar Camera.” Not at all dis- 
turbed, the clerk of the photo-supply store produced a 
German-made camera of compact appearance and high 
efficiency, saying to the interested purchaser: ‘‘ This is, 
perhaps, what you mean, although it is not a ‘ Burglar’ 
camera — at least not intended for that purpose. It is 
called the ‘ Bergheil’ camera, carelessly pronounced 
by some people, not familiar with German, ‘ Burgheel,’ 
‘ Burgle,’ or, even, ‘ Burglar’ camera.” In answer to 
a question, the intelligent salesman continued: ‘The 
meaning of ‘Bergheil’? In the Bavarian Alps or in 
Tyrol, when an Alpine tourist has attained the summit 
of a mountain he has climbed, he greets the mountaineer 
already there, with a jubilant, ‘ Bergheil!’ signifying, 
‘Hail, mountain!’’ As a matter of fact, the Alpine 
camera was appreciated adequately and a sale was the 
result. The customer apologized for his mistake. 
Needless to state, he was not of the class likely to need 
an implement of a questionable character. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions and Conventions are 
solicited for publication 
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American War-Charities 


THE appeal of King Albert on behalf of his suffering 
people, though not in vain, was not needed to enlist the 
sympathies of the American people, who have come to 
the rescue quickly and generously. It is a magnificent 
showing, and all over the country relief-funds in the 
interests of the suffering Belgians have been started, 
and will, no doubt, continue throughout the winter. 
Every large city has its Belgium relief-fund to which 
every one is invited to contribute. The money will be 
spent for food-supplies, clothing, medicine and substan- 
tial relief in any form. The Belgian refugees are being 
sheltered in England and in France by kind-hearted 
people, and the money for their relief will be spent with 
the best possible judgment, the work being supervised 
carefully by committees composed of sympathetic men 
and women, including resident Americans in England 
and in France. 

While the donations in money and clothing have been 
generous everywhere in this country, the Boston com- 
mittee (treasurer, Joseph H. O'Neil, president of the 
Federal Trust Company, Boston), active in collecting 
moneys to alleviate the sufferings of the Belgian refu- 
gees in Holland and in France, has been quite successful ; 
for up to November 18 over $90,000 has been collected 
tothisend. The accompanying reproduction of a cheque 
for $30,000 following closely upon two cheques of 
$10,000 each for the same purpose to Robert W. De- 
Forest, chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
New York Belgium Relief-Fund. Other cheques repre- 
senting large sums were sent from the Federal Trust 
Company from this same fund which is growing con- 
tinually. No cause could be more worthy. 


A Government Telephoto-Camera 


CAMERAS that will photograph objects many miles 
away have been added to the equipment of the United 
States Army Signal-Corps. As is the custom, consid- 
erable secrecy is being maintained regarding them. 
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English-Made Developers 


Waen the British government annulled the patent- 
restrictions on the manufactured products of its enemies, 
it was to be expected that English chemical-firms would 
undertake the manufacture of photographic developers. 
At least two firms of high standing are now marketing 
metol, amidol and hydroquinone, which are proving in 
every way satisfactory. Prices are not yet down to 
their level before the war, but are considerably under 
those since ruling. This is due to the fact that these 
developers are obtained by a single manufacturing- 
process carried out solely for their production, so that 
the manufacturing-cost is greater than if they were 
obtained in the routine of manufacturing a large number 
of products on an immense scale. 


Portraits of Post-Office Employes 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC portrait-studio is the novel addition 
to the Post-Office Department. It results from a new 
rule requiring applicants for postal civil service positions 
to furnish photographs of themselves made within two 
years. Contestants in examinations for the Philippine 
and Panama service have long been required to do this, 
but postal frauds in Indiana are said to have caused an 
extension of this rule. 


Military Photographs Treasonable 


Tat the United States, like the countries of Europe, 
has a federal statute making it a treasonable offense to 
disclose military secrets, was forcibly brought home re- 
cently to Charles K. Field, editor of Sunset Magazine, 
and his collaborators. Sunset Magazine published photo- 
graphs made from an aeroplane passing over the Panama 
Canal fortifications, and as a result Field, Reilly P. 
Scott, of the army aviation-school, Robert Fowler, an 
aviator, and Ray Duhon, a photographer, were held for 
action by the United States District Court. 
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THERE never was a more conclusive proof of the 
value of photography as regards reality and conclusive 
conviction than that shown in the illustrated papers at 
the present moment as to war-pictures. We have before 
us, as we write, the current issues of the chief illus- 
trated weeklies, in which there are full-page drawings 
of troops on the march, under fire, shooting traitors, 
ete. These drawings are undoubtedly clever work as 
drawings, but valueless as suggesting the actual life of 
armies; and the worst of it is that the photographer- 
civilian feels their absurd unreality and untruthfulness 
at once. He knows they are too lavishly furnished 
with soldiers, guns, refugees, burning houses and falling 
churches, all closely packed, to bear any resemblance 
to the actualities of warfare. 

We turn over a page and come upon simple reproduc- 
tions of ordinary photographs, and, although they have 
obviously been taken only as records, by their stark 
reality they set the pulse beating as no dramatically 
composed pictures, evolved from the artist’s imagina- 
tion, can possibly do. A blown-up bridge, a burnt-out 
chateau, a bit of road where a column has passed in 
retreat, with the trees all torn and, in places, decapitated 
by shrapnell, although they record only a fraction of 
what has happened, from the truthful rendering of that 
fraction by the camera we can in an instant build up in 
our minds the whole scene. We know, at a glance, what 
devastating power the big guns must have when we look 
at a picture of a solid stone bridge in ruins. No draw- 
ing of that devastated bridge would be of any use to us; 
but a photograph we can trust — there is the absolutely 
truthful treatment of detail, the unmistakable “‘ draw- 
ing” of the camera, so bothersome at times of pictorial 
effort, but so convincing as to the devastation of war. 

One wonders, at first, why the papers insert so many 
drawings when they can get realistie snapshots compara- 
tively easy; but the explanation is that photographs 
from or near the front are even more rigorously censored 
than letter-press. This fact reveals their value as truth- 
ful tale-tellers, and the authorities take steps to prevent 
them being of use tothe enemy. Enormous numbers are 
never allowed to see the light. Only a day or two ago a 
cabinet minister crossed to Antwerp and was successfully 
“‘snapshotted ” on landing, but the print was suppressed. 

Among well-known photographers at present risking 
their lives for the sake of getting records of the war is 
Cherry Kearton, who is taking motion-pictures under 
fire. His nerve has had many severe tests on big game- 
hunting expeditions ; but he will need all his coolness 
to carry on his work in this, the biggest game of all, 
where hunters and hunted are human beings. 

Another photographer-naturalist, and one of Ameri- 
can reputation who is now at the front, is A. Radclyffe 
Dugmore. He has taken the field with one of the new 
Reflex Cinema Cameras which seem to be a success. 

Antwerp has just fallen, and the ghastly accounts of 
the terrific bombardment which set fire to the place in 
many directions remind English photographers that the 
extensive photographic materials factories of Messrs. 
Gevaert were situated between the inner and outer de- 
fenses of the city, and must have been destroyed or, at 
least, very much damaged. 

The reputation of the Camera Club is growing, and 
the exhibitions it is holding are attracting the serious 


attention of art-lovers in London. The present show 
is by members of the Senfelder Club, so that again 
it is not photography which is on view, but some of the 
very best examples of lithography. There is some fine 
work by the well-known draughtsman, Mr. Joseph Pen- 
nell, who, by the bye, is an American, though we some- 
times lose sight of the fact; and by Frank Brangwyn, 
whom we associate with color and who proves that he 
can express himself almost as well in black and white. 
A. 8. Hartrick, F. E. Jackson and Spencer-Pryce are 
other members of the Senfelder Club who are exhibiting 
here. 

We are told that Aloys Senfelder invented every 
method of lithography now practised ; hence the name 
of the Club, which is following his guidance and en- 
deavoring to carry on his wish, ‘That my work may 
find many friends and produce many excellent litho- 
graphers.” 

One cannot help looking at this black and white work 
with a photographer’s eyes, and some of the prints one 
could quite well imagine owe their origin to photo- 
graphic means and have been subjected to a drastic oil 
or gum treatment. We are looking forward to the 
next real photographic exhibition by the Camera Club 
members to see how far these examples of the sister 
arts are affecting their outlook. Will they feel stimu- 
lated to broader and more daring efforts, or will they 
feel the discouragement of the limits of their more 
mechanical craft ? 

On October 10 was the drawing of the Art Union 
prizes at the Photographic Salon. It took place at 
four o’clock, when the Gallery was fairly filled, so there 
was an interested audience when Mr. Mortimer’s little 
girl drew the winning numbers. As many of the ex- 
hibitors are offering their exhibits to the Prince of 
Wales’ Fund, we hope that the money the Art Union 
has made will be a substantial help. It was lucky that 
the scheme had been originated, for there have been 
scarcely any sales of pictures. Never have we seen a 
Salon so devoid of cheery little red “sold” labels. At 
other times, even on the Private-View day, they are 
already in evidence. But who is inclined, or can afford, 
to buy photographs now! It is difficult enough to 
prevent all our interest being swallowed up by the war. 
On the 10th of October there was only one topic at the 
gallery of the London Salon, and that was not the draw- 
ing of the Art Union prizes, though that was the osten- 
sible purpose of our meeting, and only one word on 
every one’s lips, and that was “ Antwerp.” 

Whatever trades the war may have stimulated, 
photography is certainly not one of them. The profes- 
sional portraitists are deserted by sitters, free-lance 
photographers are equally badly off, for pictures not 
connected with the war have no chance at all, and 
there is this strict censorship to reckon with, and photo- 
graphic materials-makers and dealers see a dark time 
ahead. And yet, in spite of it all, London goes cheer- 
fully on its way, overflowing with Belgians by day and 
dark by night, and one never hears a grumble. 

We were sympathizing with a photographic dealer 
the other day, and he said, “ It all works out right in 
the end; I knew I couldn’t keep my four assistants 
when there was so little business doing, but now three 
of them have enlisted and there has been no need to say 
anything.” And that is rather the spirit of the people — 
they can keep cheery, feeling so confident that it is all 
going to work out right in the end. 

American visitors have been amazed at our appar- 
ent absence of emotion, and have put it down to our 
not realizing the crisis; but as The Spectator says, “‘ It is 
not indifference, but grim determination that keeps Eng- 
land so quiet.” 
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Most monarchs travel a good deal, which is not to be 
wondered at, as they use a private train with saloon car- 
riages and enjoy every imaginary comfort, so that a trip, 
even if very long, is a perfect pleasure. Certainly, there 
is no monarch who travels more than the German Em- 
peror. He seldom spends longer than a month contin- 
uously at his Berlin or Potsdam residence. As traveling 
means “reisen” in the German language, people often 
call him the Reise-Kaiser. But there is another feature 
which distinguishes him from other rulers — that he has 
chosen, year after year, one country which he never 
omits, viz., Scandinavia. He may be quite busy with 
government-matters or dedicating monuments, bridges, 
opening exhibitions, etc., in every corner of the empire, 
still he always finds time to spend a few weeks on his 
proverbial Nordland-Reise (northern cruise). For that 
purpose he uses his yacht, ‘‘ Hohenzollern,” which starts 
from the military harbor, Kiel, and passes those beauti- 
ful fjords on the Norwegian coast. 

No doubt these imperial cruises made Scandinavia 
more public and popular than any number of costly ad- 
vertisements, and not only that many tourists go there 
while the Kaiser is there, to see him, but a large num- 
ber visit those pretty spots at other times of the year 
in order to ascertain for themselves whether a visit is 
well worth while. This the writer has recently done, 
and must confess that he did not regret it. Of course, 
the pleasure is much greater if one takes his camera 
along, for there is an abundance of beautiful motives. 
As Norway lies rather north, the usual exposure-tables 
do not apply here; besides, owing to the much-prevail- 
ing yellow light, one is apt to underexpose. Even in the 
middle of the day we have only the average afternoon 
sunshine, provided there is clear sky at all, as the 
sun’s rays come out under a low angle. It is hard to 
give fixed rules as to exposure, and experience is the 
only guide. It is, therefore, advisable to have one’s 
plates developed every few days and to make careful 
records regarding exposure, which then should be com- 
pared with the results. As some plates will always be 
wasted, a small size is preferable to reduce expense. 

The country abounds with wooded mountains, and 
those near inhabited places, particularly the larger 
towns, are crowded with people of all kinds, who indulge 
in the wonderful, healthy winter sport. Fortunately the 
actinic power of the rather poor light is much strength- 
ened by the immense snowfields, and the many black 
figures on them present really interesting scenes and 
furnish contrasty pictures. The higher you are, the 
thinner and clearer the air becomes. This has an in- 
creasing effect upon the light, whereas down in the 
fjords or over the town a mist or fog prevails, particu- 
larly in the early morning hours. The people are quite 
willing to pose, and one has chances to snap lively scenes 
of a big jump with the skis (pronounced “shees’’), 
sleigh or skeleton rides, and the like. At special fa- 
vored places, where always a greater crowd assembles, 


professional photographers are on the spot taking pic- 


tures upon order as they do at the seaside, or making 
large-sized photographs, selecting their own subjects. 
These latter they sell directly or through the medium 
of the souvenir-shops. But I found that just the 
things which a trained amateur and nature-lover wants 
cannot be procured, and one has to use his own skill. 
The Norwegians are as much used to their skis as we 


are to walking-sticks and umbrellas; thus, as we would 
not snap a man for the sake of his stick, those people 
are not taken for the purpose of showing such a com- 
monplace thing as a ski. We tourists, however, of a 
more or less sporting mind, are interested in the various 
ways how to practise these useful devices, how to make 
jumps and to take curves, and we must, therefore, em- 
ploy our own camera. It is, of course, very useful to 
learn snow-shoeing ourselves, as we can proceed much 
faster on any kind of snow; whereas in deep, soft snow 
we are, indeed, compelled to use the skis. During the 
first experiments one falls down every few minutes, and 
as such is not beneficial to the camera, we rather leave 
it at home or give it to some friend who is walking in 
his ordinary boots. The latter, whether to be used 
for skiing or for walking, should be extremely strong 
and waterproof, the same kind as are used for hunting 
and similar to those employed for climbing. The nu- 
merous big nails on the soles and the strongly protected 
heels are here just as necessary as for climbing in sum- 
mer, as often you come across frozen surfaces which 
menace your equilibrium ; besides, they are very useful 
for coasting down a slope, as the heels are used for 
steering. The boots should be kept well greased, as 
should be also the metal parts of our camera. The latter 
and the plateholders should be well protected from the 
snow, particularly when we ride on the skis or sleds; 
for even an expert winter-sportsman is in constant dan- 
ger to be thrown into deep snow, owing to treacherous 
stones or wooden piles, sills lying under the soft snow 
against which you bump with remarkable vehemence. 

A tripod proves quite useful ; but a wooden one, pref- 
erably of ash, is rather better than a metal one, as the 
lower portion will always be surrounded by wet snow. 
But having taken up our stand, we ought to look 
around constantly, for there is a chance to be run over 
by a sled which came from far away or out of a forest, 
a hidden curve and soon. As such a vehicle moves 
quite soundless, you do not notice it until the occupants 
are quite near and shout out. It is different on the 
roads where horse-driven sleighs prevail, as you hear 
the bells at some distance. All these appliances give 
you endless camera-motives, and as they move mostly 
with considerable speed, a good lens, highly-sensitive 
plates and a large stop are essential. In Christiania, 
the capital, there are frequent prize-competitions of 
ski-jumping, skeleton and sleigh-riding and of driving 
single horses while the driver is on skis. This is done 
on level track of hard snow or ice, and somewhat 
dangerous. There are good chances to take really strik- 
ing photographs at the high step from which the con- 
testants jump or near the end of the course. The larger 
events are international, and spectators and competitors 
come from all directions. 

Those who love nature should not miss the opportu- 
nity to take time-exposures of landscapes, particularly 
of the snow-laden trees. On certain days when the sun 
or a warm spell melted the snow, followed by a severe 
chill or an icy wind, the trees and underbrush are cov- 
ered with ice-needles, and they present in sunshine a 
marvelous picture. Going down to the famous Norwe- 
gian fjords, another panorama presents itself, and you 
behold a wide surface of water, while along the coast ice 
has formed. In the distance the high mountains, more 
or less covered with snow, frame a picture of wonder- 
ful beauty. This is the land of the midnight sun, which 
to the camerist gives a continuous joy in summer as well 
as in winter. 


be 
Lire does not always keep its promise, but art has 
never deceived us. — Théophile Gautier. 
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Business-Philosophy 


In these days of business-depression, whatever the 
cause, let us not show the white feather; but let us 
rather emulate the example of the undaunted western 
farmer, who industriously repairs the damage wrought 
by the storm. In times of calm or inactivity the pro- 
gressive merchant devises new schemes to improve his 
business and to correct possible errors of management in 
his various departments. 

Pronounced partisanship in connection with the Euro- 
pean war should be avoided; and when we profit, how- 
ever honestly and inevitably, by the misfortune of other 
nations, let us restrain our feelings of satisfaction and 
proceed with calmness and tact. 


The Annihilation of German Trade 


REGARDING the efforts of English manufacturers to 
destroy German trade, Mr. W. Pitt writes in the Daily 
Citizen, an English newspaper, that one reason for the 
diffusion of German products in the markets of the 
world is that German merchants have known how to 
suit the demands in the various parts of the world much 
better than the English. A few weeks of war, however, 
have sufficed to destroy all that they had gained. Mr. 
Pitt declares very significantly in concluding: “ Ger- 
many has committed the greatest of crimes — she has 
sinned against property. The owners have already de- 
clared this to be the unpardonable sin. The legend, 
‘ Made in Germany,’ is to be erased from the ledgers of 
the world. These efforts of the English merchants and 
manufacturers are being supported most zealously by 
the English government, comments Photographische In- 
dustrie, which learns from the above-named paper that 
the English Department of Commerce, soon after the 
war broke out, addressed the governments of all the 
English colonies and dominions concerning the prevail- 
ing financial and commercial situation. Particularly 
the English government desired information as to the 
best means entirely to destroy German trade. Answers 
have already been received from several colonies, from 
which it appears that everywhere the effort is being 
made to follow out the intention of the British govern- 
ment. Everywhere English firms are trying to capture 
the German export-business. From this it will be seen 
that, whichever way the war goes, German trade and 
industry will be hard hit for a long time after the war. 


The Export of German Photographic Material 


WE have already pointed out, says Photographische 
Industrie, the extraordinary injury suffered by our 
photographic industry on account of the war, not only 
because the important export-trade to countries now 
carrying on war against Germany is lost to us for the 
present, and for some time to come, but particularly be- 
cause it was made impossible for our industry to export 
even to neutral countries. This was owing to the proc- 
lamation forbidding exportation. Such prohibitions is- 
sued in time of war are not to be generally condemned, 
if the state wishes to protect itself against shortage or 
to hinder the enemy from obtaining important material. 
But this does not apply to photographic apparatus; for 
it cannot be considered that the enormously large stock 


of cameras made for exportation would be required for 
present home consumption; and, besides, the countries 
now at war against Germany do not need German ap- 
paratus for carrying on the war, because they had long 
ago provided themselves, and, in case of need, they 
could obtain them easily from other countries. 

It should not be forgotten, however, that it was only 
after years of effort that our camera-industry succeeded 
in gaining the needed foreign markets, which could be 
done, for the most part, only by driving out the previ- 
ous purveyors, who were chiefly English and French 
makers, by our more skilful industries. By forbidding 
exportation, this important trade with neutral countries 
is destroyed for an indefinite period. That our com- 
petitors are profiting by the troubles of the German 
photo-industry, we have had evidence from day to day. 
From Italy, from the Scandinavian countries, from 
North and South America, orders have been held up 
which could not be delivered on account of the export- 
prohibition. The foreigners have the advantage. The 
customers of our camera-makers in neutral countries 
could not get the goods ordered and, therefore, accepted 
offers from other countries whose exports were unham- 
pered. The United States, particularly, has taken ad- 
vantage of this favorable opportunity to extend its trade 
in South America and Asia. 

And now, at last, the efforts of the manufacturers’ 
associations have succeeded in getting the Imperial 
government to abrogate the export-prohibition; for 
while the export of photographic apparatus to Austria- 
Hungary was freely permitted, a notice from the Deputy 
Imperial Chancellor, dated September 12, removes the 
export-prohibition on all apparatus of a focal length 
not exceeding 180 mm. (7 inches). 


Shortage of Photographic Material 


A sHORTAGE of photographie articles on account of 
the war is already making itself felt in various coun- 
tries, according to Photographische Industrie. Professor 
Diihrssen, who has returned recently from a trip in 
South America, says that in Brazil, in consequence of 
the disturbance of intercourse with Europe, photographic 
material cannot be obtained. Brazil was one of the best 
customers for German photographic goods. In his opin- 
ion, it is high time that the restrictions on exports to 
neutral countries were removed. 


German Mail-Service 


Since the outbreak of the war all intercourse be- 
tween German post and telegraph offices and the coun- 
tries of her enemies has been suspended. A number of 
firms in Copenhagen have been assisting their German 
friends in communicating with the outside, in a way to 
gain their gratitude. All mails for Russia and Finland 
now go through Sweden, partly by way of Stockholm 
and partly via Gefle, to the Finnish harbor of Raumo, 
by permission of the Russian government. There is a 
daily mail to England by the steamers of the Forende 
Dampskibsselskab, of Esbjerg, mostly via Leith, as this 
northern route is free of mines. On the other hand, 
their recently restarted line to Pareston and Grimsby 
has been again suspended, after losing two valuable 
steamers with their cargoes by mines. 
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Practical Charities 


Tue United Manufacturers of Photographic Papers, 
of Dresden, Germany, pays to the families of its married 
officers and workmen who have gone to the war two- 
thirds of their regular wages, and has also presented 
to the Photographers’ Society of Germany 1,000 marks 
for the support of the families of German photographers 
who have been called to the colors. 

The firm of Voigtliinder & Sohn, of Brunswick, Ger- 
many, pays to the wives of their men in the field 5 
marks, and for a child 3 marks, per week. 


Canadian Imports from Germany 
Treasonable 


Tue English government has given notice that the 
importation into the Dominion of Canada of any kind of 
goods that were manufactured in Germany will be con- 
sidered as a “ treasonable action.” Payment for goods 
through Canadians to manufacturers in Germany, or by 
any other indirect method, will also be treated as “ trea- 
son.” It appears to be particularly necessary, on ac- 
count of the second part of the notice, to take care that 
in no circumstances German goods shall reach Canada 
before the war is ended. 


Danger to Patents on Account of the War 


Boru applications for and the maintenance of patents, 
as is well known, are limited to a certain time, and neg- 
lect of them will result in the loss of the patent. So, 
for instance, the applicant for a patent must, according 
to Section 21 of the German Patent-Law,make his decla- 
ration at the proper time if his application is not to be 
considered as withdrawn. The fixing of the time of 
declaration is done by the patent-office, which is also 
empowered to extend the time. This was done by the 
patent-office on August 5, when it extended for three 
months the time of all terms then running. It can, 
however, further extend the time. 

For the payment of the yearly assessments, the re- 
quirements of Section 8 of the Patent-Law remain in 
force. These are that the assessment must be paid at 
the beginning of each patent-year. Only on proof of 
necessity on the part of the patentee can a postpone- 
ment of the assessment be allowed during the first or 
even during the second year, otherwise the patent 
lapses. In war-time that is likely to cause the patentee 
serious loss; for if he is unable to raise money to pay 
the tax, he loses his patent. 

In other countries a postponement of the patent-tax 
ean generally be obtained (in England and France three 
months is allowed, in Belgium six months). But the 
payment of patent-taxes in countries with which Ger- 
many is at war is treasonable, according to Section 89 
of the Imperial Criminal Law, and is punishable with 
imprisonment up to ten years, because it is considered 
as aiding the enemy. — Photographische Industrie. 


Velox Water-Color Stamps 


A CHRISTMAS-COMBINATION that should be universally 
popular is the Velox Transparent Water-Color Stamps 
and the Yuletide Calendar. Any of your prints will 
show up nicely on this handsome calendar-mount, and if 
they are colored, a more attractive holiday-remembrance 
could hardly be imagined. The Yuletide Calendar is 
supplied for both black and white and sepia-toned 
prints, and for horizontal and vertical prints in all of the 
standard amateur sizes. Your kodak-dealer carries a 
complete line. 


No A. & H. Catalog 


Tue business of importing high-grade photographic 
apparatus and supplies for the enthusiast who has time 
and money to spend is so young that no regular catalog 
will be issued this spring. No sooner is the material 
ready for a catalog than something new and interesting 
arrives from numerous foreign connections which de- 
serves space in the book. It has therefore been decided 
to ask the American photographic publications to act in 
the catalog capacity. 

The regular A. & H. importations from English and 
Continental makers, as well as the very latest products 
and inventions of the most celebrated of the foreign 
manufacturers, will therefore be advertised regularly in 
Pxoto-Era. Manufacturers’ catalogs and special loose- 
leaf pages, folders, booklets, etc., are available for dis- 
tribution covering the entire line, and they will be sent 
gladly upon application to Allison & Hadaway, 235 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


The Fortune of War 


Mr. H.M. Bennet, of the International Photo-Sales 
Corporation, writes that General Direktor Mengel of Ica 
visited the New York salesrooms during the month of 
July. Mr. Mengel sailed on the Zealand for Antwerp 
on August 1, but instead of putting into Antwerp, the 
Zealand put into Liverpool, where Mr. Mengel was 
seized and has since been a prisoner of war in London, 
where he is permitted to move about only within a 
radius of five miles. Such isthe fortune of war. Mean- 
while the factory is in competent hands and the New 
York salesroom well supplied with Ica cameras. 


The Kodak Metal Tripod 


You probably take more time-exposures in winter 
than at any other season of the year, and it is for this 
reason that you should provide yourself with a tripod at 
once. Too many pictures are spoiled by movement of 
the camera during exposure, and yet so many amateurs 
still insist on “taking a chance” and trusting to the 
steadiness of their hands, whether the exposure be more 
than one twenty-fifth of a second or not. It is a fact 
that the average person cannot hold the camera abso- 
lutely rigid longer than one twenty-fifth of a second. 

The Kodak Metal Tripod is about the last word in 
tripods. It is so compact that it may be carried easily ; 
it gives a rigid support to the camera, and, in two sizes, 
it has the added feature of a revolving head so that the 
camera may be swung from side to side as desired in 
composing the picture without altering the position of 
the tripod. 


Motion-Pictures with Tessar Lenses 


A NEW circular on the Tessar lens for motion-picture 
work has recently been issued by the Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., 622 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 
It describes the regular barrel-mountings with iris 
diaphragm-adjustment ; the spiral focusing-mount with 
distance and diaphragm-adjustments and scales, and a 
newer form in which the lenses are mounted in a tube 
with diaphragm-adjustments, so that two or more 
lenses of different focal length may be readily inter- 
changed in the same jacket. 

The motion-picture photographer sometimes wishes 
to make larger size images, and the information cover- 
ing this point is also given. A copy of this circular will 
be mailed to any one upon request. 
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Italy Wants American Goods 


Mixano, Iraty, 
23 Viale Bianca Maria, 
October 28, 1914. 
Pxoto-ERA, Boston, Mass., 

Dear Sir: I am one of the largest consumers of photo- 
graphic materials in this city, and I wish to communi- 
cate with a few of the most important firms with the 
object of buying the materials that we cannot obtain 
from Germany, England and France on account of the 
war. 

This is a good opportunity for high-class American 
manufacturers of these articles; be so kind as to men- 
tion in your valuable periodical that American firms 
which produce photographie materials would find a very 
profitable market in Italy. 

I thank you in advance for the favor, and please in- 
form me, at the same time, upon the annual subscription- 
price of your periodical, suggested to me by the Consulate 
of U.S. in Milan. 

You may send the September and October numbers. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) Atpo P. Zuccui. 


Gifts for the Holidays 


ANTICIPATING a brisk holiday-trade, despite sensa- 
tional war-news, G. Gennert has taken time by the 
forelock and contrived to accumulate a large stock of 
desirable camera-equipments. Among these are En- 
sign-Popular Reflex Cameras, Ensign Daylight-Loading 
Motion-Picture Cameras and Ensignette Junior Pocket- 
Cameras, which belong to that class of photographic 
products that win by high-class merit only. Now is the 
time to get thoroughly familiar with the Ensign Cata- 
log, sent in response to a postcard addressed to G. Gen- 
nert, 24 and 26 East 13th Street, New York City. 


A Popular English Prize-Contest 


Tue weekly photographic prize-competitions con- 
ducted by Johnson & Sons, Ltd., manufacturers of Sca- 
loid chemicals, of London, England, and described fully 
in November PHoro-ERA, now include prints from 
Puoro-ErRa readers. In a letter to us, received early 
in November, Messrs. Johnson & Sons state that they 
shall welcome any prints coming from our American 
readers, and shall consider them on the same footing as 
English entries. The conditions to which all entries are 
subject fit in nicely for American contestants whose 
pictures, if too late for one week, can be carried over to 
the next. As stated in their announcement, the prizes 
are one guinea and one-half guinea ($5.00 and $2.50) 
for the first and second prizes. An interjyting picture 
of good technical merit stands a fair chance to get one 
of the prizes. A leaflet stating the rules in full may 
be had from the American agents. Do not forget that 
these competitions close the last week in December. 


The Kodak Portrait-Attachment 


Wirs the advent of winter most amateurs will de- 
vote more time than before to home-photography. Its 
charm is unending, and good results are so easy with 
the Kodak Portrait-Attachment that the novice should 
meet with success from the start. And it costs only 
50 cents to buy this dependable little attachment. 
Pictures at close range, impossible with the ordinary 
lens-equipment, come within the scope of every Kodak 
or Brownie when the Kodak Portrait-Attachment is 
slipped on over the regular lens. 








BOOK-REVIEWS 
Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others 
our readers may desire, will be furnished by us at 
i the lowest market-prices. 




















Historic Homes or New EneGuanp. By Mary H. 
Northend. With many illustrations by the author. 
Large octavo. Cloth, $5.00 net. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 


It is to New England that we look for the more do- 
mestic aspect of the so-called Colonial style— America’s 
heritage in architecture which, happily, comes daily 
into greater popular esteem. Architects, decorators 
and prospective home-builders are studying the best 
old homes for ideas to adapt in the new. With rela- 
tively few notable exceptions the best old houses still 
stand in an excellent state of preservation, in many in- 
stances containing the original furniture and wall-paper. 
Such homes are of inestimable value as models of a 
notable period in architecture and decoration — a period 
of simplicity, sincerity, grace and dignity. Not until we 
tried to excel the designs of that period did we really 
appreciate their worth, and so closely associated are they 
with the early growth and development of the Ameri- 
can nation that they have come to express in our minds 
the national spirit and to be clothed in sentiment no 
less appealing than their intrinsic merit. 

In New England every old house has its history, for 
in nearly every instance it was more or less closely asso- 
ciated with the two wars with England. In the study 
of these early American homes much of the pleasure 
and satisfaction depends upon a knowledge of their 
history and the romantic episodes that occurred within 
them. Of these Miss Northend writes entertainingly 
and with sure knowledge. Her accurate and informa- 
tive descriptions of the architecture and furnishings are 
supplemented by superb photographs, ninety-five in 
number, which picture the life of a bygone century 
more forcefully than words and present concrete solu- 
tions of the problems of Colonial home-making. At once 
beautiful, entertaining and instructive, this companion- 
volume of “Colonial Homes and their Furnishings” 
should find a place on the book-shelves of every true 
American. 


THe Wetitcome PHorocrapHic Exposurr-REcorRD 
AND Diary FOR THE YEAR 1915. Price, $.50. New 
York: Burroughs Wellcome & Co., 35, 37 and 39 
West 33d Street. 


This well-known and popular reference-book has now 
come to be an almost indispensable aid to every photo- 
graphic worker, whether an amateur or professional. 
The 1915 issue is filled, as usual, with invaluable, up- 
to-date information, including tables and formulz, for 
every kind of work; also reliable instruction regarding 
exposures with all plates, films and papers on the 
market. On the inside back-cover is attached a mov- 
able dial to enable the worker quickly to obtain the 
length of exposure desired. Copies can be obtained 
from the publishers or any dealer in photo-supplies. 


An Ansco Branch in Chicago 


In the interests of better service for the rapidly grow- 
ing trade in the Middle West the Ansco Company has 
opened a supply-house at 325 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ill. Mr. C. H. Anthony, who has many warm 
friends in that section of the country, will be in charge. 
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